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PREFACE 


This volume covers the three months from June 16 to Septem- 
ber 15, 1927. Gandhiji had come down to Bangalore after his 
long stay in Nandi Hills and towards the end of June he began 
touring Mysore in easy stages. Well pleased with the progress 
as well as the friendly atmosphere of the State her said in his 
farewell speech at Bangalore, “More is expected of those who 
give much. I have found so much good in this State that I 
almost fancy 'that if you and the Maharaja together will it, you 
can make this State Raimrajya" (p. 417). 

. At the end of August he began a tour of Tamilnad, arrived 
at Madras on September 3 and proceeded south tiU he reached 
Mannargudi, East Tanjore, on September 15. In his numerous 
speeches he spoke as usual of khadi and charkha, of imtouch- 
ability, of child widows and DevadasU and on the duty of muni 7 
cipalities to enforce sanitation. Often while addressing students, 
he talked about the imperative necessity of Hindus studying the 
Gita, 

At the back of every word he uttered and every act he did, 
there was “a religious consciousness and a downright religious 
motive” (p. 450).^ But he recognized nothing as possessing spiri- 
tual or moral value “apart from work and action” (p. 451). 
And he recognized no religion which cannot be reduced to eco- 
nomic terms and no economics which cannot be “reduced to terms 
of religion or spirituality” (p. 452). In his brilliant tribute to the 
deep spirituality of G. R. Das, he says: “A time comes in the life 
of every Indian when mere political battle jars on him and ... he 
seeks to base everything on spiritual, livingly moral foundations” 
(p. 500). Speaking at the Y.M.C.A., Cuddalore, on his own 
constant striving after perfection, he says : “. . . there is no distinction 
whatsoever between individual growth and corporate growth 
. . . The first condition therefore of individual growth is utmost 
humility.” His advice then to students and young people wanting 
to serve the country and to do big things is: “First of all look 
after yourselves and make yourselves fairly good instruments of 
service.” This process one has to start with a clean slate, i.e., 
a pure heart and this purity of the heart can only be achieved 
through what the Christians call a “new birth”. The correspond- 
ing term in Hinduism is “to bo t\vicc bom”, This new birth 




Gandhiji describes as an “inward change which is unmistakable. 
... It is a transformation of the heart ...” (pp. 505-6). 
There is no conflict between sadhana and service. According 
to him, “the progress of the soul can best be achieved through 
the service of society. Service is the same as yajna” (p. 97). 
Whether it is karma, bkakti or jnana, Gandhiji is convinced “that 
the advancement of one promotes the advancement of all, and the 
fall of one implies the fall of all” (p. 334) . Indeed Gandhiji derived 
spiritual sustenance from contact wiA fellow-workers. In a farewell 
speech at Bangalore he explains: “Man is both an individual 
and a social being. As an individual he may have his prayer 
during all the waking hours, but as a member of society he has 
to j'oin in the congregational prayer. I for one may teU you that 
when I am alone I do have my prayer, but I do feel very lonely 
without a congregation to share the prayer with me” (p. 418). 

All this was for the sevaks, not the masses. Poverty being 
the deep-seated disease and the sole obsession of the masses, he 
declared : “They will call you and me fiends if we talk about God 
to them. They know, if they know any God at all, a God 
of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant” (pp. 453-4). 

Hindu -Muslim dissensions weighed heavily on his mind though he 
spoke little about them. The silence was deliberate and a confession 
of humiliation which had gone “too deep for words” (p. 3). Though 
he had more confidence in the political acumen of Motilal Nehru 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhiji sponsored the election of Dr. 
M. A. Ansari as Congress President, because of his hope that he 
would help to achieve the miracle of Hindu-Muslim unity. In a 
frank and humorous letter, he counselled Dr. Ansari to tear to 
pieces his statement suggesting co-operation rather than non-co- 
operation by Congressmen in the Coimcils (pp. 304-5). When, 
however, the statement was published, Gandhiji wrote: “Consis- 
tently with your views about the necessity of communal unity, 
you may not now retire. But ... I think it would be necessary 
for you to make a very brief statement making it clear that whilst 
you adhere to the opinion expressed in your statement, you will 
not seek to impose that view upon the Congress but that you will 
confine your own activity solely to the promotion of communal 
unity” (p. 403). 

While in Madras, Gandhiji supported the free-lance agitation 
for the removal of the Neill statue. But he insisted that the art 
of satyagraha was to be learned from Toung India and to be prac- 
tised on the condition that success, if achieved, should go to the 
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credit of the Gongress but failure, if inevitable, should not be allowed 
to bring discredit to the Gongress (p. 469). He claimed to be the 
keeper of the lighthouse called satyagraha in the otherwise un- 
charted sea of Indian politics (p. 173). 

Those who were nearest to him were the most liable to be 
harshly criticized. Answering the charge that he was tender to 
the Christians and Muslims but not to the Hindus, he said that 
he had no fear of being misunderstood by his own people (p. 537). 
Not that he spared the Christian Missionaries who undermined 
instead of strengthening the faith of the people distorting the 
meaning of “the richest word, God” (p. J260). He advised Hindu 
reformers to carry on their mission “without cutting themselves 
oflF from Hindu society, bearing no malice and with perfect love 
of the Hindu religion” (p. 33). However, he was far from 
being a revivalist. While he objected to superficial Europeaniza- 
tion; he refused to believe that the only alternative was “a com- 
plete reversion to the ancient Aryan tradition” (p. 315). Not only 
Hindu society and Hindu religion itself had to change with chang- 
ing circumstances, but the changes in Western society too when 
they are for the better should be recognized and made use of. 
“Wisdom is no monopoly of one continent or one race. ... I 
gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but surely 
arising in the West” (p. 316). Perhaps the most sustained exam- 
ple of this capacity for self-ciiticism is the conclusion of the 
“Drain Inspector’s Report”, a balanced review of Miss Mayo’s 
malicious attac'k on the Indian people and on Indian culture. 
Though convinced that “her case is to perpetuate white domi- 
nation in India on the plea of India’s unfitness to rule herself” 
(p. 544) and while considering “the book to be unfit to be placed 
before Americans and Englishmen (for it can do no good to 
them)”, Gandhiji certified that Mother India “is a book that every 
Indian can read with some degree of profit. ... It is a good 
thing to see ourselves as others see us” (p. 546). 

In an article on “Prohibition” he says, people drink if they arc 
forlorn and uncared for. Those who take to drink “are no more 
vicious by nature than teetotallers are saints by nature” (p. 489). 

As examples of his mastery of English, one may cite his appeal 
to caste Hindus to “come down from their insolent heights and 
brother the untouchable” (p. 452) and his reference to the poor 
sisters of Orissa who are in rags: “But they have not lost aU sense 
of decency, but I assure you we have. We are naked in spite of 
our clothing, and they are clothed in spite of thw nakedness” 
(p. 454). 
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Several letters deal with satyagraha within the family circle. 
To his grandson Kand, who wished to see his father Ha^al, his 
advice is: “Try to understand what your duty at the present 
moment is, and act with courage and determination in accordance 
with that duty. Consider, not what you would like to do, but 
what you should do. You may show this letter to anyone you may 
wish to consult” (p. 19). 

Approving Raihana Tyabji’s decision to give up a dress on 
which her mother had “lavished so much time and so much love”, 
Gandhiji suggests that all those things would go to her younger 
sister when “mother is satisfied that you will never be likely to 
want them” (p. 28). At the same time, the daughter should 
recognize that when it comes to reducing an abstract right to 
concrete practice, even considerate and liberal-minded parents 
do interfere with the independence of their grown-up children. 
In such a situation the child should realize that some restraint on 
liberty is demoralizing and some is uplifting. “No restraint is de- 
moralizing which one submits to, not out of fear, selfishness or 
the like, but out of consideration for, or affection for others” 
(p. 151). Writing to Kamala Das Gupta, he warns her that the - 
Ashram, which she wishes to join, “is a place for toilers, those 
who believe in the necessity and the moral value of labouring 
with their hands and feet” (p. 263). Later he encourages her, 
saying, “If you are sincere about your desire to go to the Ashram 
and earnest and yet gentle in your effort, you will certainly bear 
down the opposition of your parents. Until you can secure the 
permission of your parents, you can mentally live the Ashram 
life” (p. 388). An interesting instance of such personal advice 
is that offered to Mirabehn on the question of segregation during 
monthly sickness. Using an argument derived from Morley’s On 
Compromise^ which Mahadev Desai had translated into Gujarati, 
and referring to St. Paul’s advice to his congregation to abstain 
from meat “if meat offend thy brother”, Gandhiji explains; 
“There are certain things not in themselves immoral which we 
do for the sake of others and there are certain other things which 
being in themselves immoral we will not and must not do for the 
sake of the whole world. If self-imposed segregation appears to you 
as immoral, you must not do it even to please me. If however 
there is nothing immoral in it, then you will do it for the sake 
of your neighbours whom you will rightly consider to be igno- 
rant to that extent” (p. 400). 

The series of letters to and about N. R. Malkani illustrate 
Gandhiji’s concern for integrity in those whom he loved. Public 
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events however grave did not shock him as much as a suspected 
breach of personal integrity. He declares: “Bardoli never dis- 
turbed my sleep; but Malkani does” (p. 195). 

The letter to Santoji Maharaj is of high philosophical and 
autobiographical interest revealing as it does Gandhiji’s personal 
and practical approach to the Gita. “I have somehow found 
something for myself by combining all the suggestions” derived 
from Shankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and others (p. 93). One 
should evolve one’s code of conduct and regulate oneself in strict 
accordance with the code thus set up by oneself for oneself. Com- 
parisons with “the average man” are totally wrong and “should 
never be held to justify sinning” (p. 198). That swaraj implies 
complete self-rule as well as freedom from other-rule is indi- 
cated by the recognition that “suicide becomes a duty” on certain 
occasions (p. 440). “Being moral requires that wherever there is a 
doubt, we should decide against our own interest” (p. 41). 

While sentimentalists waste time and energy looking before 
and after, Gandhiji, the man of religion, recognizes the wisdom 
of “one step enough for me”. The past and future are to be 
merged in the present and “the present means our duty at this 
moment. If we put all our strength into doing our duty, as we know 
it at this moment, we shall have made the highest human effort. 
Sorrow springs &om dreaming of the future and from lamenting 
the past. Hence one who concerns himself with the present and 
does his duty has neither birth nor death” (p. 64). If this is 
karmayoga in a nutshell, it leads naturally to the attainment of 
jnana, for through tlie performance of swadharma one progressive- 
ly realizes “the doctrine of oneness of life. . . Realization of the 
doctrine seems to be impossible unless we could reduce the ‘I’ in 
us to a complete cipher” p. (206). The non-violent worker is 
humbler than the mango tree that bends as it grows up and so 
becomes a cipher (p. 357). The humility is matched by courage 
and strength. “Anyone who has the strength to forget the 
‘I’ in him and make himself a cipher can have a glimpse of this 
universal Soul ...” (p. 93). 

Instead of relying on light from the past, however glorious, 
the man of religion is content to bask and labour each day 
in that day’s sunlight. To the missionaries who wanted to know 
how they might spread the glad tidings of the coming of Jesus 
and his death in redemption of the sins of humanity, Gandhiji 
replied, “ . . . God did not bear the Gross only 1900 years ago, 
but He bears it today, and He dies and is resurrected from day 
to day. It would be poor comfort to the world if it had to 
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depend upon a historical God who died 2,000 years ago. Do not 
then preach the God of history, but show Him as He lives today 
through you. ... It is better to allow our lives to speak for us 
than our words” (pp. 261-2). 



NOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up 
in small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gan- 
dhiji, have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and 
interviews slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have 
been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner; if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. 
The date given at the end of an item alongside the source is that 
of publication. The writings are placed under the date of publi- 
cation, except where they carry a date-line or where the date of 
writing has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the August 1958 
edition. References to An Autobiography cite only the Part and 
Chapter, in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
refers to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangraha- 
laya, New Delhi; C.W. denotes documents secured by the 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to 
the text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided atv^the end. 
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1. LETTER TO GANGU 


[After June 15, 1927}^ 

GHI. GANGU, 

Your letter. You write good Hindi. You will soon be 
avoiding the mistakes you now make. 

You should bear no resentment even in your heart against 
Lcikshmibehn for what she said. Doing the Vatapooja7 was as 
much right for her as not doing it was for you. You have no 
faith in these things; therefore it would have been useless for you 
to join; it might have looked like weakness or even hypocrisy. 
We should have the same tolerance for other people’s conduct and 
beliefs as we may expect from them towards our own. 

You need not be unhappy if Chi. Maganlal did not give you 
the chzirkha. If you ask him he will surely tell you the reason. 
Even if we are not satisfied with the explanation, still we must not 
feel aggrieved. We must not hastily conclude that a person’s 
attitude or act is all wrong just because he himself or the elders 
cannot give us a satisfactory explanation of it. Only by living 
in society can we learn to tolerate difference of opinion and the 
pairs of opposites such as happiness and unhappiness. And as 
you want to dedicate yourself to service and observe brahmacharya, 
you must fully acquire the qualities of forbearance and tolerance. 
Mirabehn thinks you need to improve your spinning, ginning, 
etc. In spinning the thread . . ? 

Manibehn has been a brahmacharini till now, and proposes to 
remain one and she is meJdng positive efforts towards it. The 
other has entered married life but is aware of the nobility of brahma-- 
charya and endeavours to observe it herself. You must not sup- 
press your feelings just because I write all this. Do write to me 
whatever you think. I shall try to point out the pitfalls ahead on 
your way. Take from this whatever you find acceptable and go 
ahead. 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 12324 


1 This letter appears to have been written after Gangu left Rewari Ashram 
for Sabarmati along with Mirabehn in 1927. The Vatapooja fell on Jime 15. 

2 Worship of the banyan tree by married women on the full moon day of 
Jycdshtha, 

3 As in the source 


XXXIV-1 


i 



2. HINDU-MUSUM UNITY 


When the President of the Congress* wired that a unanimous 
resolution on the Hindu-Muslim question was reached by the 
All-India Congress Committee^, I could not enthuse over the in- 
formation. Tbe wire told me enough about the contents of the 
resolution. When the President paid me a visit at Nandi^, he 
adced me whether I would write on it. I told bini I did not 
think I could write anything helpful. A few days after the visit 
I got a message from a friend. Its purport was: “You are res- 
ponsible for the mischief that is going on in our midst. If you 
had not dragged the Hindus into the Khilafat agitation, the re- 
cent tragic events would not have happened. But you alone can 
now save us.” 

In translating the message I have softened the bitterness of 
the language of the original. It seems to me to call for a reitera- 
tion of my belief about Hindu-Mushm unity. 

1 do not repent of my part in the Khilafat agitation. It 
was a duty I discharged towards my Mussalman countrymen. The 
Hindus would have been wrong, if they had not helped their 
brethren in their distress. However ugly the present look of things 
may be, future generations of Mussulmans will recall with gratitude 
this great act of friendship on the part of Hindus. But the future 
apart, as I believe in the proverb that virtue is its own reward, 
I should always defend my action on the Khilafat question. I 
therefore received the friend’s message of rebuke with perfect 
calmness. 

But I wish I could fulfil his expectations and assist im- 
mediately and materially in bringing about peace. For I am 
just as strong a believer as ever in unity and the necessity for it. 
If it could be achieved by giving my life, I have the will to give 
it and I hope I have the strength for it. I should with the greatest 
joy imdertake an indefinite fast, as I very nearly did at Delhi, 
in 1924,'* if it would melt and change the stony hearts of Hindus 
• 

1 S. Srinivafia Iyengar 

2 On May 15 and 16, 1927, at Bombay 

3 The reference is to Nandi Hills near Bangalore where Gandhiji was rest- 
ing from April 19 to June 4 after he had fallen ill on March 26, 1927; vide 
Vol. XXXIII. 

^ From September 17 to October 8; vide VoL XXV. 
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and Mussalmans. But I have no sign from God within to under- 
take the penance. If a penance is itself an act of purification, 
it has also to be preceded by an equal measure of inirial purifica- 
tion. I am obviously not pure enough for that supreme penance. 

If the reader does not see me now often refer to the question 
in these pages, it is because the sense of humiliation has gone too 
deep for words. It matters litde to me whether the perpetrators 
of shameful deeds are Hindus or Mussalmans. It is enough to know 
that some of us are blaspheming a patient God and doing inhuTnan 
deeds in the sacred name of religion. I know too that neither 
assassination nor fratricidal acts can possibly save religion. 
Religion worth the name can only be saved by purity, hurdlity 
and fearlessness of the uttermost type among its professors. It is 
the only skuddhi^ and only propaganda. 

Hence has the resolution of the AU-India Congress Com- 
mittee left me unmoved. For I know that we have not yet 
changed our hearts. We have not shed fear of one another. Any 
compromise that is unaccompanied by these two conditions must 
be a mere make-shifl. 

Moreover, I feel that any agreement between the component 
parts of the nation must be voluntary and must remain so for all 
time. It must not, if it is conceived in terms of swaraj, depend 
for its final ratification or enforcement upon a legal enactment. 
Ratification by our respective organizations must be held to be 
final and binding. Enforcement must depend upon the honour 
of the leaders of respective parties and ultimately, in the absence 
of reliance on non-violence, on the arbitrament of civil war 
fought decently or indecently as the case may be. It is a sign of 
weakness, not of fitness for swaraj to go to the foreign ruling power 
to arbitrate between us or to enforce the peace between us at 
the point of the bayonet. 

If we the so-called leaders have no control over our fighting 
elements, our agreement must be held to be unreal and useless. 
Before we think of real swaraj, we must gain control over the 
masses. We must learn to behave ourselves. The agreement had 
no effect on Delhi, and to our eternal shame the Government has 
been the keeper of the peace on Bakr Id. 

My creed of non-violence is an extremely active force. It has 
no room for cowardice or even weakness. There is hope for a 
violent man to be some day non-violent, but there is none for a 
coward. I have therefore said more than once in these pages 

^ Reconversion to Hinduism; literally, ‘purification’ 
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that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women and 
our places of worship by the force of suffering, i.e., non-violence, 
we must, if we are men, be at least able to defend aU these by 
fighting. It is unmanly to ask or expect the Government to en- 
smre the peace between rival parties or to defend our women against 
ourselves. And while we remain so unmanly it is hopeless to ex- 
pect swaraj. In well-ordered societies, governments merdy under- 
take the police work. But the recent elaborate preparations at 
Delhi or Lahore were no part of police work. Differences we shall 
always have. But we must learn to settle them all, whether reli- 
gious or other, by arbitration. Before the rulers we must be able 
to present a united front and demonstrate to the world our 
capacity for regulating our own manners if we would have swaraj. 

If, however, we have no leaders whom we can elect as arbi- 
trators who would give wise and impartial decisions, or, if we are too 
unruly and barbarous to wait for and abide by decisions of arbi- 
trators of our choice, we must fight till we are exhausted and 
come to our senses. The Government will no doubt always 
intervene, whether we will or no, either to keep the public peace 
or to preserve its own safety. But it will weaken us the least, 
if the rival factions will courageously and strmghtforwardly refrain 
from courting the protection or assistance of Government. Why 
should a murderer in such warfare be defended? Let him seek 
the gallows. Let breakers of places of worship come forth boldly 
and say, we have done this for the sake of religion, punish us if 
you likel Let those who kill innocent passers-by deliver them- 
selves to the police and say, we have done it all for God’s sake! 
All this may read heartless. But I have merely endeavomed to 
suggest a way that is straighter and less weak than the one we 
have hitherto adopted. 

And if we caimot, afrer the manner of civilized men, resort 
to voluntary arbitration or, after the manner of brave barbarous 
races, fight out differences without seeking the intervention of 
British justice or bayonets, aU we may expect to get in the shape 
of reforms is an increased agent’s share in the bureaucratic Gov- 
ernment; in other words, an increasing share in the exploitation 
of the dumb millions. Let us take care that any agreement we 
may come to does not reduce us to that unenviable condition. 

Xomg India, 16-6-1927 



3, NOTES 

Saksab. Kbarak Singh 

It must be a matter of joy to every patriot to find Sardar 
Kharak Singh once more free to take up national work outside 
the prison walls. By his indomitable will and refusal to bend 
himself to authority in order to gain his fireedom he has risen in 
the estimation of his countrymen. May he have long years of 
service to the country in its fight for freedom. 

Have I Boyootted Andhra? 

When Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya saw me at Nandi 
and again at Bangalore, he told me that as Andhra was not on 
the tour list for the year, many Andhra friends had enquired of 
him whether I had boycotted Andhra. My old love of the 
Andhra people and the happy memories of my coimection with 
them will not let me boycott Andhra, even if I wish to, though 
some of the Andhra workers do sometimes vex one into wishing 
to boycott the province till they set themselves right. They are 
fine men. They have got the patriotic spirit. But some of them 
are workers only so-called. They are all leaders and when every- 
body wants to lead there is nobody to serve, no one to obey and 
in the exercise of that false independence the people are neglected. 
I hope the workers to whom these remarks may apply will not 
say to themselves or to me that they are no worse than other 
provinces. It would be a wrong way of looking at the right thing. 
After all Andhra men and women who at one time gave pro- 
mise of being the first in the field'for real civil disobedience must 
not be satisfied with being as bad as the rest. Those who seek- 
to compete for civil disobedience have to prove their capacity for 
exemplary obedience, restrmnt and discipline. Andhra, which 
might have easily been first in khadi and every one of its depart- 
ments, has yet to come up to the mark. But I must not exhaust 
the whole of my battery of criticism. I must reserve it for my 
forthcoming virit, as I had never given up the idea of visiting 
Andhradesh. As a suitable month could not be set apart this 
year, the idea was to reserve Andhra for next year unless I could 
give it, as it was then thought, the first fortnight of December. 
God has however upset all my plan and the whole of the pro- 
gramme for the second half of this year has been dislocated. And 
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if I am at all fit and well and there is no accident I would like 
to be in Andhradesh not for a few days but for a month or two 
next year. I have therefore told Konda Venkatappayya that if 
the people will stiU have me, I would like to visit Andhra early 
next year and combine rest with work. I must not be expected 
to rush through space and programmes as before. Let the workers 
also realize that I shall be devoting the stay in Andhra to khadi 
work alone. 

Untouchability work is no doubt part of my being. But 
that work is largely included in khadi work. For, it is designed 
to level up those who occupy the lowest rung of the ladder with 
those who are at the top. It is the cotton thread which beg inning 
in the humblest cottage of India and reaching the highest in the 
land can alone indissolubly bind the two and make them feel 
akm. I know that the Andhra workers are very ambitious. Let 
their ambition percolate down to the lowest stratum of society 
and all will be wdl. 

A Weloome Step 

A correspondent fix)m Holakere in Mysore writes: 

I am highly glad to inform you that the people belonging to Lam- 
bani community of my taluk have completely abstained from drinking 
toddy and other liquors since a month and a half. It was in the Lam- 
bani Conference held in this town at the end of last April that they had 
taken an oath not to touch any liquor, prostrating themselves before the 
evening sun. Since then they have not swerved from their oath. If any- 
one of that community is seen near a toddy shop, he is strictly dealt with 
by the Jfcdk, Tajaman and Karahhan of that hamlet Their women 
carry to us every day the glad news, there are no broils at their hovel 
and that they lead a very peaceful life. This is an instance to show 
that yoTir movement of purification had entered our State even before 
your entering it 

1 congratulate the Lambani community upon the great step 
they have taJeen, and hope that they will not slide back like 
many who did so after the exultation of 1921 had subsided. Let 
me invite the attention of the leaders of the community to the 
case recorded in these pages^ of the Raniparaj^ people of whom 
those abstainers who took to the charkha as a means of occupying 
their time and attention i not only had no hankering after liquor 

^In Toung India, 26-5-1927, under the title “Among Raniparaj People’* 

2 Literally, TuU-people* as renamed by Gandhiji; formerly. Imown as 
Kaliparaj, which meant ‘black people*. 
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but were able to double their savings. For, they not only saved 
what was spent upon the drink but they also added to their 
income by saving in the cost of clothing. It is the universal ex- 
perience of temperance reformers that if the people who take 
pledges do not usefully occupy their time, the hankering returns 
and it becomes too strong to resist the temptation. I hope too 
that other villages will follow the example of Holakere and that 
when I am enabled to begin my tour in Mysore, I shall receive, 
side by side with glowing accounts which I have been promised 
of the progress of khadi, accounts also of eradication of die drink 
habit. 

Toung India, 16-6-1927 


4. RANIPARAJ INQJJIRr COMMITTEE 

Sjt. VaUabhbhai Patel has lost no time in embarking upon the 
work of the Committee that was only recently appointed at the 
Raniparaj Conference*. The following extracts^ from the interim 
report of the second tour of the Committee will be read with 
interest: 

The Committee visited eighteen villages recording statements 
of witnesses from 47 villages in the Chikhli and Bulsar Talukas 
and is in the State of Bansda. It reflects credit upon the Bansda 
State that the Committee is able to give a glowing account of the 
interest that the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda is taking in his people. 
But aU the good that is undoubtedly being done by His High- 
ness to his people is really undone so long as he considers it 
necessary to derive an income from the drink traffic. No doubt 
the fact that the three neighbours adjacent to the Bansda territory, 
that is, the British, the Gaekwad and Dharampur have no prohibi- 
tion makes it difficult for Bansda to carry out the policy of success- 
ful prohibition. But great things can not be done without great 
sacriQce and great measures. Bansda can not only lead the way 
by declaring out and out prohibition, but can ffien agitate for 
prohibition in the neighbouring States. The chief thing is to be 
prepared to sacrifice the drink revenue. An immediate beginning 
can be made by deciding not to use that revenue for any purpose, 
however laudable it may be, save for that of carrying on an in- 

*Hdd on March 16, 1927; vide Vol. XXXIII. 

*Not reproduced here 
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tensive anti-drink propaganda amongst the tribes given to drink. 
For, there is no doubt that any State that seriously wants its 
people to give up the evil habit cannot be satisfied merely with 
making it legally impossible to indulge in the evil habit, but to 
find out the cause of the habit and to educate the people to give 
it up. In the end, no State need suffer by depriving itself of the 
drink revenue. The inevitable outcome of any policy of prohibi- 
tion carried out side by side with constructive work of the nature 
suggested by me must result in an ever increasing prosperity of the 
people and therefore of the State. India is the most promising 
country in the world for carrying out total prohibition for the 
simple reason that addiction to drink is not considered respectable 
or fashionable and is confined only to a certain class of people. 

Young India, 16-6-1927 


5. LETTER TO SONJA SCHLESIN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR MISS SGHLESIN^ 

Here is a letter from Dr. Jones^ which perhaps you would like. 
I hope you had my long letter*, and I do hope ^so that you 
will make it a point to see Mr. Sastri**. When are you coming 
here? I wish you could also go to Phoenix and see Manilal and 
his wife. 

Touts sincerely^ 

Miss SoHLESm 
Post Box No. 2284 
Johannesburg 

From a photostat: S.N. 12360 


Jewish gfirl who was Gandhiji's private secretary for many years in 
South Africa 

2 Stanley Jones 

3 Dated May 22, 1927; vida Vol. XXXIII. 

^V. S, Srinivasa Sastri, Agent-General of India in South Africa 



6. LETTER TO W. STOVER 


Ashram, Sabarj^iati,^ 

June 16, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter^. Your suggestion^ is undoubtedly 
interesting. But I do not understand why you fall foul of the 
charkha which the millions can easily take up; whereas your 
suggestion requires technical knowledge and character at its 
back. Your friends of the West have made a god of literacy. I 
wonder what Jesus, whom you call the “Lord Christ”, would say 
if he came in flesh and saw the people of the West crazy over a 
knowledge of letters, wealth and passing the best part of their 
time and life in seeking happiness from the external. Supposing 
that every person of education gave mechanically half an hour to 
teaching every untouchable, of what avail will it be to him or to 
the untouchables? And why are you so much enamoured of the 
material progress of Japan I do not know whether the material 
has gone side by side with the moral progress. I have no wish to 
judge the Japanese. I have not even the data for doing so even 
if I wished. But neither literacy nor wealth without the moral 
backing has any attraction for me. And do you know why I swear 
by the charkha? I do so because not merely the untouchables 
but millions of other people in India are starving because they 
have no work and because now they have even become too lazy 
to work. I am therefore presenting the charkha to the starving 
millions as there is no other simple productive work which can be 
presented to the millions; and I present it to the educated and 
the well-to-do people of India as an example for the rest. 

1 have the highest regard for my missionary friends, and that 
very regard makes me warn them in season and out of season 

^ Permanent address 

2 Dated May 2, 1927 

3 W. B. Stover had written: “I suggest that instead of the charkha every 
day, you set the example and put the challenge to all of educated India, to 
choose someone of illiterate India, and spend a heilf hour a day in teaching 
this illiterate person. I would suggest that the teacher and the one taught 
be of different castes. This idea carried to any great extent throughout the 
land would bring almost a revolution in the thinking of the people.” 

4 Stover had written: “Japan has attained the highest literacy.” 
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against misinterpreting the message of the Bible. You tell me, 
‘Von have taken the Lord Ghrist for your leader and guide. There 
is none better/’ You do not mind my correcting you. I regard 
Jesus as a human being like the rest of the teachers of the world. 
As such He was undoubtedly great. But I do not by any means 
regard him to have been the very best. The acknowledgment of 
the debt which I have so often repeated that I owe to the Sermon 
on the Mount should not be mistaken to mean an acknowledgment 
of the orthodox interpretation of the Bible, or the life of Jesus. 
I must not sail under false colours. 

Your letter is sincere and I felt that I could not better reci- 
procate your sincerity than by putting before you frankly my 
position. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

W. B. Stover, Esq,. 

Mount Morris 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

From a photostat: S.N. 12521 


7. LETTER TO DR. M. S. KELKAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 16, 1927 

dear doctor, 

I see that the ment 2 il distance between you and me is really 
growing. I can sympathize neither your salic [rwr] in astrology nor 
in black magic. They may both be substantial sciences; but they 
are sciences which I think we should avoid. As a matter of fact 
I do not attach so much value to things pertaining to the body 
as the wish to exhaust every available means for sustaining^ the 
body or for keeping it in order as it has only a very limited 
importance in the scheme of life. I apply also equally limited 
means and therefore contmusJly exclude those means which may 
seem to me to be of doubtful moral value. So then, if I err at 
all, I shall err on the right side. Excess care of the body and 
explorations into astrology — and what not — ^for the sake of that 
care-taking means going further away from his Maker, and seems 


^ The source has “subsisting”. 
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Uke putting the shadow before the substance. I would not trouble 
you to travel with me. 

Doctors here consider that 150 is normal blood-pressure for me 
and they have no misgivings whatsoever about my being able 
to resume moderate touring next month. I am certainly getting 
daily stronger physically. 

Tours sincerely. 

Dr. M. S. Kelrar 
C/o J. G. Gadre 
New Bhat Wadi 
Bombay 4 

From a photostat: S.N. 14157 


8. LETTER TO A. A. PAUL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter and the pamphlet which I know I shall 
be interested to read. 

I do not know when I shall be in Madras, I hardly think 
on the 23rd of July. But in any case I do not know whether 
I shall have gained suflScient strength during the year to conduct 
the retreat for hours’ length as I was expected in the programme 
you had sent me before the breakdown in my health. The whole 
of the Southern tour is undergoing a radical transformation. I 
do not think Mr. Rajagopalachari has yet been able to reshape it. 

Tours sincere^, 

A. A. Paul, Esq,. 

7, Miller Road 
Kilpaue, Madras 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14158 



9. LETTER TO MANECKBAI BAHADURJI 


Kumaba Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

I have your letter. Do please continue to write giving me all 
the titbits of Panchgani, of your own beautiful nest, telling me 
all about the birds that come and go. 

Bangalore is the finest and cleanest place I have seen as 
yet in India. I have no doubt, it too has its dark comers. But 
I have not seen them as yet. And I suppose I shall not be able 
to see them either, because I am taken for my walks only to 
beautiful places. And its climate at least at this time of the year 
is certainly glorious. It is cool and yet not too cold. Its flowers 
also are very beautifcd and various. 

Tom sineenly, 

Mrs. Manegkbai Bahadurji 

Omha Hall 

Panohgani 

From a photostat: S.N. 14159 


10. LETTER TO A. RANGASWAMI IYENGAR 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

MY PEAR RANGASWAMI, 

I have your letter enclosing extract from the Rev. Mr. 
Holme’s letter for which I thank you. 

I have also your letter about the forthcoming special meeting 
of the AU-India Congress Committee. I do not suppose you ex- 
pect me to take any notice of this letter. I presume it is a multi- 
plex copy sent proforma to all the members of the Working Com- 
mittee. 

Tom sincmly, 

SjT. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
DbsHBANDHU BtnLDPSfGS 
Mount roap 
Mapras 


From a microfilm: S.N. 14160 



11. LETTER TO R. B. GREGG 


Kukasa Park, Bangalore, 

June 16 f 1927 

MY DEAR GOVIND, 

I have your letter. Of course I can agree with every word of 
what you have said about typewriters and typists. There is no- 
thing inconsistent between your letter and my presentation. I 
simply told* you why there had been seeming indifference about 
getting the very best typists. 

But the advertisement idea does not commend itself to nie» 
We have so many limitations that people who know us will not 
care to apply, and if strangers in search of employment but not 
knowing what we are do apply, it would be a waste of time for 
them and us to trouble them. I am writing this from bitter 
experience. But I again entirely agree with you that there is 
certainly within limitations scope for educated Indians to find 
themselves in khadi work. And that process is gradually going 
on. There is much more that I can write on this subject. But 
it is unnecessary to tax you on details. I was long with nny 
previous letter because I was anxious to discuss some principles. 

I am entirely at one with you that Maganlalji should have 
all the assistance he needs and that whatever assistance we take 
should be of the best type available; and if I felt that advertising 
in the manner you suggest would do it, I should go in for it. 
And, in any case, Maganlal can certainly advertise. There is no 
principle at stake, nor is there any question of much expense. 

I know that you never implied that there was anything wrong 
in handling human excreta and I also know that you yourself 
did the thing yourself in the Ashram. What I told you was that 
the untouchables themselves would feel as I suggested. That 
would be wrong I know. But I simply mentioned the difficulty. 
They will take up the kind of work you suggest only after some 
of us have done, and done it successfully. 

I don’t know whether it was your prompting or not, but I 
have got a new edition of Dr. Kellogg’s book on diet. It is a 
big volume and it is lying in front of me. It is. enough to make 
one giddy even to contemplate reading that volume especially 

» In letter dated May 27, 1927; nd$ Vol. XXXIII. 
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when I have mortgaged every available minute for the work I 
have on hand and which I feel I must do. 1 shall therefore 
profit more by the correspondence lessons that you are giving me 
out of your experience on dieting than by reading the big book. 

The new ^ortheind idea appeals to me. And if someone at 
the Ashram will go in for it, I would not mind spending the 
money. You will therefore press the suggestion on the people at 
the Ashram. 

With love to you all, 

Tours, 

R. B. Greoo, £s(^. 

G/o S. £. Stokes, £s(^. 

Kotgarh 
Simla Hills 

From a photostat; S.N. 14161 


12. LETTER TO MIRZA M. ISMAIL 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 16, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I esteem your letter enclosing copy of your address to the 
Mysore Representative Assembly. I shall go through the whole 
of it as soon as I get a few moments. But I have already gone 
through the portion kindly marked by you referring to the un- 
touchables. It gave me great joy. 

I had also your letter about the birthday greetings. 

I hope to be able to visit Mysore before the 15th of next 
month and pay my respects to the Maharaja Saheb. 

Touts sincerely^ 

Mjrza M. Ismail, Esq.. 

‘Lake View* 

Mysore 

[PS.] 

I now learn that the marking was done here. 

M. K. G. 

Fiom a photostat: S.N. 14162 



13. LETTER TO DR. B. S. MOOJ^JE 

Kumaka FaS£, BaNOALOS£, 
June 16, 1927 

DEAR DR. MOONJE, 

I am sincerely sorry for having given you offence. I was 
certainly not unbalanced when I wrote to you. I have really 
believed that it was part of your philosophy to beat an opponent 
in views with any stick that came your way. Indeed I can give 
you names of those who have valiantly defended that philosophy. 
But I shall not argue with you. If we meet, I shall give you 
chapter and verse for the belief I have held about you. But of 
course I like your energetic contradiction. For I can only like 
repudiation of a philosophy which I have considered to be moral- 
ly indefensible and utterly false. Only my philosophy has room 
for holding in respect those who have a false philosophy but who 
do not know that it is false. You have quoted Jamnalaiji in your 
support. I hardly think he will assist you. But I will preserve 
your letter and ask him about it. 

Now for your question. I have certainly said that untouch- 
ability as practised today in Hinduism is the darkest blot on it. 
But that is different ffom saying that it is part of Hindu religion 
as you have made me say. For you will find in my writings an 
emphatic statement to the effect that untouchabihty is no part of 
Hindu religion, and that if it was, I should renounce Hinduism. 
Indeed, you will find in the cutting you have sent me the follow- 
ing sentence: “I find no authority whatsoever in Hinduism for 
treating any portion of the human family as untouchable.” I 
have called it an excrescence. 

Touts smcmly. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje 
Nagpur City 

From a photostat: S.N. 14616 



14. LETTER TO KUVALAYANAND'^ 

Ktjmara Park, Bangalore 
June 17, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I now understand all you say about the abdominal massage 
and massage of the heart. Of course it has been continued ever 
i jinrft I wrote to you. I simply wanted to clear what I did not 
imderstand. I have told you that in the physical application 
of these exercises, I propose to go by faith in you. Whilst I shall 
present my doubts to you so long as I do not understand your 
explanations, they shall be final for me. 

1 want to give the practice of these yogic exercises a full trial, 
if only because I regard them of all the methods of medical treat- 
ment to be the fireest from danger. 

After I wrote my letter^ of the 8th, I took a forward step 
which I hope you would not consider hasty. On re-reading your 
notes, I saw that you expected me to go up to 30 degrees angle. 
So, Jifter writing to you, I immediately broadened the angle but 
limited the duration to five minutes in accordance with the instruc- 
tions. But I have my own doubts as to the angle being 30, because 
I have not yet secured an accurate measuring instrument. Not 
being satisfied with the raising of the cot, I looked about for a 
plank which I have now secured. The cot has a wooden surface. 
I spread on it not a mattress but a padded rug, and I take the 
sarvangasan on it with the help of the board. It is now infinitely 
better than the previous exercises. Mahadev has been measuring 
the thing, and he thinks that the angle at which I take it is nearer 
to 50 than 30. I am not satisfied that it is anything like 50. 
Be that as it may. I am feeling no discomfort. Today will be the 
4th day, and the duration is only five minutes. Blood-pressure is 
taken every Sunday, and if I find that the pressure has at aU gone 
up, I shall ascribe the rising to the angle and drop the exercise 
tin I hear from you in reply to this. And I shaU drop it, in 
any case, if you think that I have gone too far. 

There is another passive exercise which I have been taking, 
not very regularly but fairly regularly, which I used to take when 

^ In reply to his letter dated June 14 

2 m> voL xxxni. 
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I was convalescing after dysentery and when I was physically 
much weaker than I am today. And it is to raise the legs at 
right angles to the trunk and keep them for two or three minutes 
there; that is for removing any fatigue there may be after the walk; 
and then, 1 have the legs in that straight condition bent as much 
as can be bent without any strain whatsoever towards the head, 
whilst the trunk is lying on the bed. This I take to strengthen the 
muscular exercise for the abdomen. I think I even mentioned 
to you that this was given to me by Dr. Kelkar whom, I imder- 
stand, you know. And he has been writing to me to press that 
exercise on me. Both these things, keeping the legs straight and 
at right angles to the trunk and gently bending the legs towards 
the head seem to me to do good. There is no fatigue left and there 
is felt after the bending exercise a forward movement about the 
bowels. 

I am still not taking tepid water and salt in the morning; 
for, the enema continues and I am now able to retain the water 
for half an hour. But I do take a tumbler full of water by the 
nose. Less than half of the quantity is spilt in the process of 
drinking through the nose. So I think about four ounces of cool 
water I take in this way just after the mouth wash. 

The walking exercise in the morning and in the evening con- 
tinues, 40 minutes each time. But the distance covered is greater 
than when I began after coming to Bangalore. It is nothing less 
than two miles every time. 

I have not yet dared to go beyond two teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter. Milk has been increased, I think I told you, from 30 to 
40 ounces and bhakhari^ or oatmeal two ounces remain. 

I enclose your original notes which you need not return be- 
cause I shall remember the contents. You will please send me 
any further instructions you may think desirable. 

Tours sineenly^ 

Srjmut Kuvalavanandji 

KtJNJAVANA 

Lonavla 

From a photostat: G.N. 5048; also S.N. 12596 


1 Thick cake prepared from wheat flour 
XXXIV.2 



15. LETTER TO KAMTI GANDHI 


Bangaiorje, 

Jeth Vad 2 [June 17, 1927] 

cm. KAum, 

I got your letter. You want my permission to go and see 
Chi. Harilal. A son need not seek his grandfather’s permission 
to see his father. No one can stand in the way of a son’s wishes. 
You have now come of age, and that is another reason why there 
should be no question of my giving you permission. 

All I can do is to explain to you your responsibility, and 
this is my advice in regard to your seeing Chi. Harilal. I believe 
he is at present following a wrong path. He leads an immoral 
life. He has become an addict. He has forgotten his dharma, 
and, therefore, he is not fit to exercise his right as a father. I 
regard him as suffering from a kind of disease. His disease is not 
physical but spiritual, and spiritual disease is more dreadful 
than a physical ailment. It is not, therefore, your duty to go to 
hitu to comfort him; on the contrary, it is your duty to keep away 
fi:om him. You, I and his friends and well-wishers should employ 
spiritual non-co-operation against him. If you have intended to 
go to him to reform him I regard your idea as worthy of support, 
and in that case I would facilitate your going. But just now it 
seems that you wish to go because of that letter. I feel, there- 
fore, that your going to him wiU mean your encouraging him in 
his intention. Moreover, if you wish to go to him in order to 
reform liiTu, you are not yet, fi’om a practical point of view, fit 
and sufficiently mature to undertake such a task. From that point 
of view, you are yet a child. You are still studying. It is my 
desire, and also my effort to see that as you study, you should so 
develop your soul that you may acquire the power to do what 
I could not in regard to Harilal, and you should so impress him 
that the moment he sees you he would abjure his evil habits. I 
have been bringing up both you brothers with that aim in view. 
If you have the capacity, you wOl be able to benefit firom such 
education. I would, therefore, advise you to write to Hcirilal and 
teU him firmly that until he gives up his addictions and his im- 
moral life and is able to support you all, or until you are able by 
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Id 

the power of your tapasekarydS to awaken him from his slumber, 
you cannot go and see him. I do not, however, . insist that 
you should forthwith accept my advice. So far, Harilal used to 
admit his weaknesses, and has been saying that he would try to 
shake them off; but now he has started writing letters against 
me in the papers. I have not seen those letters, but I know their 
purport. Harilal says that it is I who have forsaken my dharma^ 
not he, and that I have been propagating the Buddhist faith. And 
he holds that such propaganda is harmful to people’s welfare and 
therefore, regards it as an evil. His rebellion, he says, is against 
that evil. And he intends to take you brothers away from un d er 
my undesirable influence at the first opportxmity. As such are his 
views, you are likely to be assailed by doubts. If you have the 
slightest doubt whedier my ideas are right or Harilal’s, I thinV 
you should not be led away by my ideas. Hence this is my 
further advice to you that you should humbly consixlt the teachers 
under whom you have studied or those among the elders with 
whom you have come in contact in the Ashram and who command 
your confidence. Put all your problems before them and act 
as they advise. If you ask me to solve your problems, I too will 
help. The Gito which aU of us study daily, which you have 
been learning by heart and trying to understand with great devo- 
tion, says that we should get our problems solved with the help of 
those whom we regard as our elders by earnestly questioning them 
with humility. We should have faith in them, accept what they 
say as true and act accordingly. I wish, and I advise you, that 
you should do what I have suggested. Do not reach a hasty 
decision. Do not act with childish immaturity. Try to under- 
stand what your duty at the present moment is, and act with 
courage and determination in accordance with that duty. 
Consider, not what you would like to do, but what you should 
do. You may show this letter to anyone you may wish to consult. 
I shall wait for your reply. Let me know how both of you are. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati: O.W. 7703. Courtesy: Kanti Gandhi 


I Self-suffeiing as moral discipline 



16. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Ktjuara Park, Bangalore, 

June 18, 1927 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your letter. If you can at all bear the strain of travel- 
ling, the weather here should suit you remarkably for, it is superb 
at this time of the year. But you must not undergo any strain or 
risk. You should come only if the doctor advises. 

I am glad everything is now being removed to Sodepur. Let 
the boys go to Wardha by edl means. But the distance to 
Ahmedabad need not put them off, if they will be happier at 
Sabarmati, as perhaps they are likely to be. Wardha has not the 
convenience that Sabarmati in some respects has, especially when 
Janmalalji is not there as he will not be now for some time. 
With love to you all, 

Towrs^ 

Bapu 

SjT. Satis Chandra Das Gurta 

Home Villa 

GnuDiH 

From a photostat: G.N. 1574 


17, LETTER TO MANORAMA DEVI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 18, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your pathetic letter- It is evident it is not written by 
yourself. As you seem to know some English you may write to 
me in your own English whatever you like; better still write in 
Bengali. I don’t understand it myself, but I have Bengali assis- 
tants here permanently with me. And tell me what your age is; 
what you propose to do with your parents? Have you their 
consent to leave them? Are you keeping good health? Will you 
travel alone if permission is given to you to come to the Ashram? 
Do you know Sjt. Gopabandhu Das ? And if you do, will you 
please see him and let him write to me? And even if you do 

I 
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not know him, will you make it a point to see him? He is well 
known iu Orissa. He is President of the Congress Committee 
and he was at one time member of the Legislative Goimdl. He 
is to be found either at Cuttack or at Puri. Who is your friend 
who has written the letter for you? I would like to help you. 
But before I know how I can help you, it is necessary for me to 
have all the particulars. 

Tours sinetrtfy, 

SlOMATI MaNORAMA DeVI 

Chandisahi 

CuTTAOK (OmSSA) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12578 


18. LETTER TO FIROZA P. S. TALETARKHAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 18, 1927 

Your note was received last night; but it was handed to me 
only just now. I am sorry you have been laid up. I was 
wondering why you had not come in as you had intended to do. 
Of course I shall be delighted to see you whenever you come. 
And do please bring Lady Banerjee with you. Of course you know 
the hour and you won’t mind if there are other visitors sitting or 
coming in at the time. Then you could come any day without 
notice. But please do not strain yourself to come if you are at 
all unwell. I shan’t misunderstand your not coming. We are 
both convalescing and, in any case, now that I, know who you 
are there need be no formality whatsoever. 

Tours sincerely, 

Shrimati Firoza P. S. Taleyarkhan 

3, REsroENOY Road 

Bangalore 

From a photostat: S.N. 14163 



19. LETTER TO PRINCIPAL, SANGLI INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 18, 1927 

dear friend, 

I thank you for your very full letter. Only one further inquiry 
I would esteem it a favour if you would answer. Is there any 
difference in the ratio of nutrition between fertilized and sterile 
eggs? In your school, do you also teach cattle-breeding and 
dairying? 

Tours sincerely. 

The Principal 

Sangli Industrial and Agrigultural School 
Sangli 

From a photostat: S.N. 14164 


20. QJJARRELLING IN THE NAME OF RELIGION 

A gentleman has sent me newspaper cuttings regarding the 
dispute which occurred in Udaipur State between Shwetambars* and 
Digambars* and suggested that I should go through them and give 
my opinion about it. For one thing, in ray present state of health 
I cannot spare enough time to read so many newspapers carefully, 
and, even if I had the necessary time and energy, it is not my 
practice to form an opinion on any matter — no one should, I 
believe — ^from what one reads in the papers. I, therefore, do not 
know which party is at fault, or more at fault. However, I shall 
express the thoughts which occurred to me after a fairly close 
reading of the cuttings. 

The language of the writers indicates their partisan spirit. 
Each side blames the other and considers itself innocent. 

I found no essential differences between this dispute and the 
writings about it, on the one hand, and the Hindu-Muslim quarrel 
and the writings about it on the other. There is more bitterness 


^ 2 Sects of Jains 
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in the latter and the language of the writings is more venomous^ 
but the difference is only one of degree. 

The fact is that we have forgotten the very meaning of reli- 
gion. Everyone fights to prove that his own view is the right 
one. There is no trace of any desire to understand what religion 
means, in what it consists, by what marks it can be recognized, 
and how it can be preserved. 

We have a right to expect more wisdom fi-om the Jains; 
they are votaries of syadvada} and claim themselves to be the only 
followers of the path of compassion. They should display tolerance; 
that is, be liberal towards others who hold different views. We 
should know that other people will be attached to what they 
regard as truth quite as much as we will to what we regard as 
truth. Even when we feel that our opponent is at fault, we should 
not get angry with him but should act towards him with charity. 

As I read these articles, however, I felt that even in Jain 
homes and temples texts of syadvada and compassion merely deco- 
rate old books and have no other significance. I realize this in 
experience again and again. Where the doctrine of compassion 
is followed in action, it seems to be limited to feeding ants and 
preventing people from catching fish. I have also observed that 
if, in displaying compassion in this manner, cruelty is shown to 
human beings, that is regarded as dharma. 

Raychandbhai often said that when Jainism was embraced 
by Vanias^ it was interpreted in a Vania spirit, and knowledge 
and courage, which should be the signs of compassion, vanished 
almost completely; compassion became synonymous with cowardicp 
and thus came to be despised. 

Moreover, dharma and wealth are eternal enemies; but the 
Goddess Lakshmi took up her abode in Jain temples and the 
result was that religious issues, instead of being solved through 
tapascharya, came to be settled in courts of law through argu- 
ment by lawyers. That is, those who could pay more could get 
a point of religious principle interpreted in their favour. 

This picture may appear somewhat exaggerated, but it is not 
so. I know the Jains. I know them and the principles of their 
religion as intimately as I do Vaishnavism and Vaishnavas. Some 
in tiieir anger believe me to be a Jain. Others in their love wish 
that I should become a Jain. Some Jains are pleased by my 
partiality for a few members of their community, I have learnt 

^ The doctrine of the plurality of truth 

2 Members of a community traditionally engaged in business and conunerce 
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much from their books. My contact with many Jain friends has 
helped me much. All this has prompted me to write what I have 
done above and thereby awaken those Jains who love their reli- 
gion. 

Why should there be hatred between Shwetambars and Digam- 
bars ? Their religious principles are the same. The few differences 
which exist are easy enough to tolerate. They are such as can be 
resolved to the satisfaction of both parties, like the differences 
between the followers of the advaita} and the dvaitcP’ doctrines. 

There are numerous monks and nuns among Jains, and they 
have plenty of spare time. Why should they not engage them- 
selves in re^ tapascharya? Why should they not acquire the highest 
knowledge? Why should they not seek to impart to others the 
benefit of their experience? 

Jain youths seem to be engrossed in earning wealth like their 
elders. "V^y should they not, though living the life of house- 
holders, become like tapasvis^y generous-hearted and the very em- 
bodiment of the purest spirit of compassion? 

I was asked to give my opinion about the Palitana"^ affairs, and 
now I am asked my opinion about the sorry dispute in Udaipur, 
The correspondents on this occasion, too, are young friends. This 
time I have given an opioion which probably they never expected, 
I do not distinguish between Hindus and Jains. I can establish 
the unity of Hinduism, that is, the Vedic doctrine, with Jainism, 
with the help of syadvada itself. For myself personally, I established 
long ago the unity of all religions with its help. The dispute be- 
tween Shwetambars and Digambars cannot be settled through 
nev^papers nor in a court of law. Both parties should atone for 
their errors and pmdfy themselves, or one party should do that 
on! behalf of both. Those who cmnot -do even this should stop 
talking about religion, be humble and keep sUent. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivatiy 19-6-1927 


1 Identity of the individual self with the universal Self 
* Separateness of the individual self from the universal Self 

3 Those who practise tapaschaiya 

4 A Jain centre of pilgrimage in Saurashtra 



21. SWADESHI V. FOREIGN 


A friend from Kathiawar writes as follows:^ 

Many readers will immediately see the fallacies in this letter. 
Even so, since one often hears sirnUar views expressed by others, 
it is necessary to explain again the meaning of swadeshi as clearly 
as one can. Moreover, we suffer a great deal through an abuse 
of the idea of swadeshi. If many of the activities which are being 
carried on in the name of swadeshi were stopped and the effort 
spent on true swadeshi, we should achieve our goal much earlier. 

I am sure that I have become more and not less scrupulous 
in following the vow of swadeshi. I have been following it, as I 
had conceived it in 1920, and am following it even more scrupu- 
lously today. We may certainly accept a foreign needle, since it 
is a useful article and can be assimilated. By accepting it, we 
harm no industry or craft in the country and its acceptance, 
therefore, does not throw anyone out of employment. On the 
contrary, the needle provides work to hundreds, work which benefits 
the coimtry. Foreign cloth may be good in quality, and cheaper, 
may even be offered free; even then, it should be rejected, for its 
acceptance has ruined crores of our countrymen. We had been 
producing cloth in oiur own villages, and have found no other 
work in place of that industry. We committed a great sin in 
abandoning it. Its abandonment resulted in starvation, and that 
led to an increase in disease, crime and immorality. If ever the 
time comes when the people of this country will have another, more 
honest occupation [&an spinning and weaving] and when the 
cotton cannot be grown on the soil of this land or when the 
cultivators themselves will prefer to grow another, more profitable 
crop, then the vow of swadeshi cloth may serve no useful pmpose. 
If future generations, reading the literature of this age, regard this 
vow as an immutable principle and even at that time apply the 
principle of swadeshi to cloth, they will show themselves foolish and 
will be acting like people who drown themselves in their ancestral 
well instead of swimming across it. My reason cannot conceive 


1 The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had criticized 
Gandhiji’s view that foreign articles which could not be manufactured in 
India and which were useful should be readily accepted. For Gandhiji’s views 
oirfs Vol. XXXIII, “The Cow and the Buffalo”, 22-5-1927. 
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of such a time ever coming. Whether it comes or not, there can 
be no two opinions that in our present condition khadi is the 
purest form of swadeshi and we can even say that now there 
are no two opinions about it. 

Raw materials worth crores of rupees are produced in this 
country and, thanks to our ignorance, lethargy and lack of inven- 
tion, exported to foreign countries; the result is, as Shri Madhu- 
sudan Das has pointed out, that we remain ignorant like animals, 
our hands do not get the training which they ought to and our 
intellects do not develop as they should. As a consequence, living 
art has disappeared from our land and we are content to imitate 
the West. As long as we cannot make the machines required for 
utilizing the hide of dead cattle, worth nine crores, available in 
our country, I would be ready to import them from any part of the 
world and would still believe that I was scrupulously keeping the 
vow of swadeshi. I would believe that I would be only discredit- 
ing that vow by refusing, out of obstinacy, to import those machines. 
Similarly our country produces a great many things with medici- 
nal properties, and those come back to us in the form of a 
variety of drugs or other articles. It is our duty to import any 
machines, and obtain any help, which will enable us to utilize 
these things in our own country. 

Swadeshi is an eternal religious duty. The manner of follow- 
ing it may, and ought to, change from age to age. The principle 
of swadeshi is the soul and khadi is its body in this age and in 
this country. If in the course of time this body perishes, swadeshi 
will assume a new body but the soul dwelling in it will be the 
same. Swadeshi is service, and if we understand its nature we 
shall simultaneously benefit ourselves, our families, our country 
and the world. Swadeshi is not intended to serve self-interest 
but is pure altruism, and hence I call it a form of yajna. It 
certainly, benefits ourselves, but there is no room in it for hatred 
of others. There can be no absolute duty of not importing any- 
thing at any time; only, we may not import anything which 
may harm the country. Nor can it be accepted as an absolute 
principle that everything that belongs to or is produced by 
one’s own country is good. Anything, whether indigenous or 
foreign, which is good and serves our interest, should be readily 
accepted, and likewise anything, indigenous or foreign, which is 
bad and harmful should be rejected. The country produces a 
huge quantity of liquor, but all of it deserves to be shunned. 
There is no reason to believe that, if the whole country gives up 
drinking, those engaged in the liquor trade will be ruined. Their 
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present business harms themselves and the country and they will 
not starve if they lose it; there will be other, better occupations 
which they can follow. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 19-6-1927 


22. LETTER TO THE SECRETARY, AJ.S.A. 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 19, 1927 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the collections made in Benares, it is quite 
correct to state that they were all made for the Gandhi Ashram, 
Benares. They should therefore have the whole amount not as a 
loan but as a grant. It ought to appear in our books because 
the collection was responsibly made. It should be entered as ear- 
marked for Gandhi Ashram, Benares, and there would be no need 
to get the sanction from the Council for the grant. 

As to Laxmi Behn and Harjivan, my opinion is that the 
whole thing should be left to Rajendra Babu to manage, such 
help being given to him as he may require for facilitating the 
execution of his decision. This thing may be further discussed 
when we meet. 

As to Gulbarga collection, I am conferring with Gangadhar- 
rao. But the position generally is this. Whilst it is convenient for 
us to know from which province collections have been received, 
all these collections are on behalf of the Association. If the idea 
is that the whole of the Maharashtra collections should be neces- 
sarily spent for Maharashtra, and that other provincial collections 
should be similarly treated, the doctrine is untenable. And I 
made it clear during the tour at all the places where the question 
was raised that whilst the places at which the amoxmts were 
collected will be borne in mind at the time of considering the al- 
location of funds, the Association could not undertake necessarily 
to spend funds in the place where they have been collected. It is 
therefore a matter of little importance what description is given to 
the entry of Gulbarga collections in our books. Theoretically, it 
is open to the Association to spend the whole of the Maharashtra 
collection, say in Orissa and vice versa. That it would be gross 
abuse of authority and that such abuse would break the Associa- 
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tion is also true. But I mention this merely to illustrate my mean- 
ing and to show that so far as ledger entry is concerned, it is a 
matter of no moment where a particular collection comes from. 

Tours smcenly. 

The Secretary 

All-India Spinners’ Assooiation 
Ahmedabad 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19782 


23. LETTER TO RAIHANA TYABJI 

Kuuara Park, Bangalore, 
June 19, 1927 

UY DEAR RAIHANA, 

I have your two letters. I am glad you have opened your 
heart to me. The very act of doing so often soothes one. Do not 
therefore apologize for writing at length and in whatsoever man- 
ner the spirit moves you. I am glad you have got the permission 
from mother for taking to simpler dress. I would like you to 
open out your heart to both father and mother as you have 
done to me. Never mind their laughing you out or smothering 
you with ridicule or putting you down even in anger. You will 
take it aU in good part and with a smile on your lips. They have 
a right to do all those things. And when they recognize in you, 
in spite of ridicule, anger, etc., a seriousness and determination 
which shall not be moved, they will let you do what you Uke. 
How often have not young men and women built castles in the 
air only to be destroyed later. Why should you expect people 
to regard you as an exception? If you are an exception, you will 
stand ridicule, contempt and worse, and come out better through 
the ordeal. After all God must put us through the test. 

I share yoiu: grief over your having to give up that dress on 
which mother has lavished so much time and so much love. But 
love is its own reward. And parents do not regret the trouble 
they have taken after things which their children outgrow. Let 
all those things of yoius go to Sohaila when mother is satisfied 
that you will never be likely to want them. 

Mira has left Reward and before she migrates to Wardha for 
perfecting her Hindi, she has come to Bangalore where she will 
be'forja few~days. 



tST'rfiR to c. t. AMbkRwa 2d 

I have not got the poetic language to describe the weather 
here, but it is really fine at this time of the year in Bangalore. 
Of course we have not the Himalayas here. But I suppose you 
know Bangalore better than I do. I am still progressing. 

With love, 

IcurSg 

Bapu 

From a photostat; S.N. 9603 


24. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 19, 1927 

I have your brief letters. But I can read through them 
your grief as well as your victory over it. You are used to all 
kinds of charges and innuendoes. Sastri is now there. So after 
you have been there a month or so with him, I expect you will 
be returning. How I wish you were with me in Bangalore. You 
would have then been my door-keeper and enjoyed the glorious 
weather here. As it is Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao are the 
gate-keepers. I see very little of them. They put in their ap- 
pearance only to bring any visitors and take them out. I know 
nothing about their trials and their attempt to shield me. As 
Rajagopalachari himself has written in his latest story*, “Illnesses of 
rich men or great men have a charm and romance all their 
own.” One needs to be really a pauper to understand the chasten- 
ing effects of illness. I am not going to give you any of the 
innumerable painful titbits from this end. You have enough of 
them all there. This is therefore merely to assure you that you 
are ever in my mind. 

Tours sinuttly. 

From a pihotostat: S.N. 12362 


1 “The Blind Girl of Vellalapatti” in Young India, 23-6-1927 



25. LETTER TO HARlNDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Kuuara Fake, Banoalore, 

June 19, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Have you not unconsciously made a mistake and written to 
me when you should have written to the Poet? Or, have you 
really thought that I know the literary men and artists of Europe ? 
If you have, it is then a case of distance lending enchantment to 
the scene. I have hardly any correspondence even with M. Remain 
Rolland. I do not tViink that I have written more than two 
letters to him. The European correspondents are all common 
readers of Young India. I do not even remember their names, and 
they will not be the persons whom you have in view. Now, please 
teU me what you will have me to do. 

Tours sincerely, 

H. Ghattopadhyaya, Esq,. 

Kodialbail P.O. 

Mangalore 

From a photostat; S.N. 12773 


26. LETTER TO MOTILAL JIEHRm 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 

June 19, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

I must Still dictate, though this dictating is not to be regar- 
ded as any indication of weakness of body. I am simply literally 
following doctor’s advice in order to store up energy for future 
use. Whether energy is being thereby stored or not remains to be 
known. 

I have your telegram. If you could have braved the traveUing 
through the hot parts, you would certainly have been amply re- 
warded and forgotten the heat of central India. I wonder whe- 
ther chamber work could not be done outside AUahabad. Phe- 


^ In reply to his letter dated June 1 1 





§1 

ro2eshah used to drag cKents after him. Of course it was cruel. 
I wonder whether for reasons of health you would not be justified 
in putting clients to the trouble of following you to a cool place. 

Things, as they are shaping in the Congress, confirm the 
opinion that it is not yet time for Jawaharlal to shoulder the 
burden. He is too high-souled to stand the anarchy and hooliga- 
nism that seem to be growing in the Congress, and it would be 
cruel to expect him to evolve order all of a sudden out of chaos. 
I am confident, however, that the anarchy will spend itself before 
long and the hooUgans will themselves want a disciplinarian. 
Jawaharlal will come in then. For the present, we should press 
Dr. Ansari to take the reins. He won't control the hooligans. He 
will let them have their way; but he may specialize in the Hindu- 
Muslim question and do something in the matter. It will be quite 
enough work for him in the coming year to solve the almost in- 
soluble problem. 

Tours sincerely^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 12867 


27. LETTER TO MATHURADAS 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 5 [June 20^ 1927y 

BHAI MATHURAJDAS, 

I have your letter. May your resolve to observe brahmacharya 
endure for ever and God give you the. strength for it. Has this 
vow been taken with the willing consent of your wife ? If it is, its 
observance will be easier. 

Do not admit defeat about khadi; this work is a kind of 
tapascharya. We do not give up our faith in truth, or forsake its 
practice or its propagation, even if the whole world habitually 
speaks untruth; in this age and in the circumstances in which we 
are placed, we should act in the same manner in regard to khadi. 
What are you doing there now, and how do you carry on your 
work? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3763 

1 Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this day in 1927. 



28. LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 5 [June 20, 1927] 

CHI. UANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I get your letters regularly. I feel happy. Whether the cause 
of this regularity is the regret I expressed in Bombay or the new 
broom in the form of Sushila is a question which only you two 
can answer. If my regret is the cause, may the memory of that 
regret remain fresh with you for ever, and if the new broom is 
the cause, let it never grow old. 

My letter is late by a week. I will be more careful hereafter. 
Your regularity will keep me careful. When elders become old, the 
young can keep them vigilant. Perhaps you know that, had Gorakh* 
not proved stronger than Machchhendra, the latter would have 
fallen. If you do not know about this, ask me; I will explain the 
story in my next letter, and shall have a good subject to write upon. 

I am very glad to hear that Sushila has put on weight. Has 
her deafness decreased somewhat? It is also good news she has 
started type-composing. She can become capable of managing a 
press. A girl of 17 or 18 can train herself in no time. The bur- 
den of household chores on her should not increase. For that, if 
you keep your food requirements simple as you used to do for- 
merly, a great deal of time will be saved. Food should be cook- 
ed only once and that too should be very simple, so that the kit- 
chen may not occupy all one’s time. Manilal knows aU this art, 
if, that is, he has not forgotten it. A woman is not born merely 
to cook meals. Since cooking must be done, both [husband and 
wife] should take a hand in it. If they do and work in a spirit 
of service, they can easily discover many ways of saving time. 

You may take as much as you can digest from all this that I 
have written and leave the rest. 

I shall certainly try to write a letter by every mail, but re- 
member that the translation of the GUa which I have given you 
must also be counted among my letters. That translation is in- 
tended for people like you, and now it is being done at a faster 
rate. 


1 A disciple who saved his Guru Machchhendra, when the latter seemed 
to have yielded to the attraction of worldly life. 
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Let me know if you do not understand or like its language, 
so that I may be more careful and may revise that part which you 
finH not easy to understand. This will help me as much as it will 
help you. 

I am glad to know that you continue to read the Gita. You 
have sent your photograph to Ramdas. It does not seem that you 
have sent one here. 

I shad respect your wish that no one else should read your 
letters, but they contain nothing private. Everyone naturally 
wants to hear news of you; if, therefore, you wish that no one 
should read your letters, you should from time to time write a 
letter to Ghhaganlal which all people in the Ashram may read. 
All the same, I have respected your wishes and not passed on 
your letters to others. 

BUssingi from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4721 


29. LETTER TO LAKSHMIKANT 


Bangalore, 
Jyaishtha Krishna 6 {June 20, 1927] 

BHAI LAKSHMIKANTJI, 

I got both your letters. I wanted to have a talk with pujya 
Malaviyaji and therefore could not reply to your previous letter 
immediately. I think you should not have written an open letter. 
The problem of caste-reform is very serious and difficult. It calls 
for great patience. Malaviyaji bears no ill will towards you. 
After having talked to him I am convinced that there was a 
difference between your way of working and his. Pujya Malaviya- 
ji desires reform of Hindu society; he also wants the narrow caste 
restrictions to be liberalized but he believes that reforms cannot 
be effected just by the pioneering efforts of one man. But then 
he is malcin g all possible efforts if only according to his own me- 
thod. He would never think of annoying you. 

Now here is my view. Whatever you did was right. Reform- 
ers should carry on their mission without cutting themselves off 
from Hindu society, bearing no malice and with perfect love of 
the Hindu religion, and while doing so, put up with all the 
hardships that might come in their way. Those who violate 


XXXIV-3 
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social conventions in the course of their activities must submit 
to the sanctions laid down by society and have a liberal attitude 
towards society while suffering them. This is what is called satya- 
graha. It is not for a social reformer to first disregard society’s 
laws and then to feel sore about having to suffer punishment 
for this disregard. I hear if you go through some formal atone- 
ment you can be re-admitted to the caste. I am against sub- 
mitting to such atonement. We atone for what we regard as sin. 
What you have done is no sin. It is therefore needless, even im- 
proper, to atone for it. But if you are not prepared to suffer 
excommunication you can return to your caste by going through 
the prescribed atonement. I was pained to see in your open 
letter a reference to Islam which looked like a threat. Every 
man follows his own faith not because he wants to oblige 
others but because he considers religion as the lifeline without 
which life appears impossible to him. If the tenets of Hinduism 
are to bring you moksha^ there is no ground to revolt against it 
even if all the Hindus of this country were to oppose you. 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 12674 


30. A LETTER 


[Before June 27, 1927y 

I have your letter. Books like the Bhagavata seem to have 
been written to meet the requirements of many different kinds 
of men. It is possible that immoral people will seek in it sup- 
port for their immorality. If a man reads the Bhagavata with the 
desire to find God on every page of the work, any evil that may 
be present in his mind will disappear. The right course appears 
to be to give up reading a book which fiUs us with bad thoughts. 
The Bhagavata is not a historical work. It does not give an 
account of a historical Krishna. Krishna is the atman and the 
Gopis are the many senses. They are obedient servants of the 
self-controlled atman and dance before it as it wills. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary, Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


1 The source has this letter before the entries for June 21, 1927. 



3L LETTER TO ABBAS TTABJl 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 21, 1927 

MY DEAR BHRRRR,^ 

Better late than never. I have your letter at last. Why should 
marriage ceremonies cost so much time, trouble, money, and 
make even 70-year-young people look old for all the time and 
trouble taken over marriages of their children? What is there extra- 
ordinary in a marriage to elate .parents and their children and 
almost make them mad with joy? Is it not an everyday occur- 
rence like birth, youth, old age and death itself? They are all 
necessary changes attendant upon life. But of course aU this is 
philosophy after the event. If I had a marriage in prospect, per- 
haps, I should write diflFerently. But even if I intended to be mar- 
ried, there does not appear to be in existence a parent mad 
enough or sane enough to give me his girl in marriage- I can 
therefore safely deliver lectures to young people and old people 
who take pleasure in wasting their time and money over mar- 
riages. However I shall forgive all this extravagance, if Sohaila 
properly puts down her husband when he endeavours to restrain 
her freedom, and by sheer force of exemplary character breaks 
down the wretched purdah in Lucknow and the neighbourhood; 
and of course the propaganda of khaddar is the least I expect 
her to do. 

I am still gathering strength and I am not likely to leave the 
South for another two months. It must therefore be some time 
before I shall have the pleasure of hugging you and touching your 
silvery beard and chatting on all matters important and unimpor- 
tant. Raihana must be allowed to grow in her own way. 

With love to you all, 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 9559 


1 This was a form of greeting used by Gandhiji and Abbas Tyabji for each 
other. 



32. LETTER TO DEBENDRA NATH MITRA 

Kuuaha FaR£, Bakoalore, 

June 21, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I must apologize to you for entirely forgetting to give you my 
suggestions regarding agriculture. My impression is that unless 
im provements which are within the means of the poor are taken 
to their very farms as they were in South Africa, success will be 
slow. My recent studies more and more demonstrate to me the 
necessity of the State taking virtual control of all the cattle. It 
seems to me that unless the cattle problem is properly tackled, 
they will either be killed out mercilessly or we shall be. And 
while things are allowed to take their course, we are both be- 
ing ground down. Destruction of uneconomic cattle, I hold to 
be impractical and criminal in our country. We must therefore 
take charge of the uneconomic cattle and find ways and means of 
supporting them as economically as possible, getting what return 
we can out of their manure and out of their hide, bone, etc., after 
they die. We should cease to allow a single calf to come into 
being except through proper bulls. Your farm should therefore, 
in my opinion, contain facilities for proper dairying and tanning 
and there should be series of experiments to find out the rela- 
tive value of manure in connection with the feed of unused and 
unuseful cattle. I do not know whether you followed the series of 
articles that were published in Young India on the cattle problem. 
There are of course other things I might mention; but they 
require legislation and [are] therefore outside your jurisdiction 
and control. 

Tours sincsnlj), 

SjT. Debendra Nath Mitra 
Govt. Agricultural Farm 
Faridpur (East Bengal) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12917 



33. LETTER TO LAJPAT RAJ 

Kumara Park, Bakgalork, 
June 21, 1927 

DEAR LALAJI, 

I do not know whether this letter will reach you. I simply 
passed on to you about the trust what I felt.* I know that you vdll 
do whatever is proper. I surely do not need any explanation. 

I hope you are gaining strength day by day and taking rest 
without being concerned with the events that may be going on 
about you. I would like you to do what Asquith did in the midst 
of the War. He took, when his health threatened to break down, 
a fortnight’s cruise in the Mediterranean and cut himself off from 
all communications. We may not ajBTord to take any such cruise, 
but we can afford to retire xmto ourselves untouched by the en- 
vironment. 

Yours sinetnlj/, 

Lala Lajpat Rai 
Nateonal Liberal Club 
Whitehall Plage 
London S.W.l 

From a photostat: S.N. 14166 


34. LETTER TO VICTOR MOHAN JOSHI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 21, 1927 

MY DEAR FIUEND, 

Chhotalalji tells me you were grieved that I had not gone 
to Almora up to now. When you give me suflScient inducement 
about khadi work, you will find me taking my convalescence in 
Almora instead of Bangalore. Meanwhile, you have Prabhudas 
there, and whatever service may be rendered to him will be ren- 


* yide Vol, Xjpail, “Letter to Lajpat p.al», 1-5-19^7. 
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dered to one who bids fair to become if he is spared by God a 
faithful servant of the nation. 

Tours sincerely, 

Victor Mohan Joshi 
Almora 

From a photostat: S.N. 14167 


35. LETTER TO DR. BIDHAN CHANDRA ROT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 21, 1927 

dear dr. bidhan, 

I have your letter. I shall deal with the appeal* in the 
columns of Toung India. I would suggest your going from door 
to door and making collections. There is really no other way. 
If I could at all come there, I should join you. 

I cannot invite you and Basanti Devi to come here because 
I am still half-bedridden and not moving about. In the month of 
July the doctors expect that I shall be able to do a little travel- 
ling. But it won’t enable me to put forth energy that I should 
have to if I invited you and took you from place to place. For 
that you will have to give me strength when I come to Bengal if 
I am ever enabled to do. 

How is Basanti Devi getting on? She and Mona and Baby 
are aU playing me false. Tell them I shall have my revenge one of 
these days. I am here at least up to the end of the month. 

Tours smeerely, 

Dr. Bidhan CMafidra Roy 
36, Wellington Street 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S.N. 14168 


* Fide “Chittaranjan Seva Sadan", 3(>-6-l927, 



36. LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAI 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 7 [Jan« 21, 1927y 

BHAISHRI VALJI, 

I have just now received a telegram from Swami to the effect 
that your mother fell dead while she was walking with you. I 
can offer only feUcitations on such a holy death. We should all pray 
for such a death. Her bodily presence with us was a source of 
support and comfort, and if we feel grieved for the loss of that 
feeling, our grief would be nothing but selfishness. 

Vandmatoram from 
Mohandas 


From Gujarati: C.W. 7392. Courtesy: Valjibhai Desai 


37. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Jeth Vad [7, June 21, 1927]^ 


SISTERS, 

Received your letter. 

That I praised the bangles made of yam does not mean that 
all of you should start wearing them. Such innovations wiU en- 
dure only if tliey proceed from the heart. And I wish that none 
of you should do anything merely for fear of not conforming. 

Now I visit daily a irulk-producing centre. It gives rise to 
various thoughts in my mind — one of which I shall put down 
here. Just as you have undertaken the work of the store, so also 
you can help to run these milk centres. Thousands of cattle 
perish daily owing to our ignorance and idleness. I find that this 
is work that can be done as easily by women as by men. The 
sturdy cowherd-women of Kathiawar appear before my mind’s 


^ Gandhiji was in Bangalore ou this date in, 1927. 

2 The source has June 23, 1927, presumably the date of receipt The 
source again has frth Vad 6 which, in 1927, was kshttya, not reckoned. Jtth Vad 
7, June 21, 1927 was a Tuesday. 
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eyes. We axe akeady farmers, weavers and sweepers; we need to 
be cowherds too. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 3654 


^8. LETTER TO J. P. BHANSALI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 7 [June 21 , 1927^ 

BHAISHRI BHANSALI, 

I liked your letter very much because you had opened your 
heart in it. Manibehn has today given me the news that your 
seven-day fest is progressing well. A seven-day fast is child’s play 
for you. I had not, therefore, felt worried over it at all. But I 
see an error in the argument you have advanced about the reason 
for the fast. The best thing is not to do a thing about doing which 
we have a doubt. If we have started doing a thing, and then we 
get a doubt about it, true expiation consists in abandoning it that 
very moment. Any other atonement which excludes this is useless. 
If your demand for a new house was wrong, you cannot atone 
for that error by means of a fast. If you see no error in that 
demand, atonement is not called for at all. If you have even the 
slightest doubt about having committed an error, to seek to 
cover it up by means of a fast amounts to committing a second 
error, because by undertaking a fast we banish the thought of 
error from our mind and we ought not to do this. Expiation such 
as fasting is a form of self-punishment and punishment can be 
only for a thing which we cannot undo. If we abuse someone 
or beat him, we cannot take back the abuse or the beating. We 
may, therefore, inflict on ourselves punishment like a fast; such 
punishment brings about self-purification, and also restrains us 
from making a similar mistake again. But suppose that we have 
stolen someone’s money. At the time of doing so, we felt that 
there was not h i n g wrong in it but later on we got a doubt about 
what we had done and felt afraid lest we had done a wrong; 
then, at that very moment, we ought to return the money to the 
owner and thereafter, if we so wish, we may imdergo self- 
punishment such as a fast. Returning ^e money is like returning 

^ From the refcreijce to the addressee’? jeven-day 
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a loan and hence that does not amount even to punishment. You 
may perhaps argue why you should return the goods so long as 
you are not sure that stealing is bad, and teU yourself that you 
will return them when you decide that it is indeed bad. Many 
sins are, and have been committed in the world through such rea- 
soning. Being moral requires that wherever there is a doubt, we 
should decide against our own interest. But we may go a step 
further and suppose that, so long as we have a doubt about 
stealing being wrong, we shall also have a doubt about the desi- 
rability of returning the money. Even then, in such circumstan- 
ces a fast certainly is not a means of resolving such a doubt. On 
the contrary, the fast may prove an obstacle in our effort to dis- 
cover the truth. 

Here I have only analysed the ethical principle for your bene- 
fit. I myself have no doubt whatever in your case. You had a 
right to ask for a roomier house in a quiet part, for the inmates 
of the Ashram regard your living in the Ashram as conducive to 
its progress. The best place for the experiments which you have 
been making is the Ashram, and such experiments are an in- 
separable part of its life. Hence any facilities which you consider 
necessary for those experiments and which others accept as 
necessary should be provided to you if the financial condition of 
the Ashram permits them, and it is because this was the position 
that a house has been got ready for you. Moreover, if hereafter 
it is felt that such an arrangement ought not to have been made, 
you can move into another small house that may be vacant. On 
that score, too, we need have no fear. Moreover, LUabehn may 
get more accustomed to the conditions there and come to like 
living in simplicity, and you may become so detached that the 
atmosphere round you will not affect you at all; then you your- 
self will decide to leave that house and ask for another. And if I 
see that you or LUabehn has become weak, I shall not, as an 
elder and guardian, hesitate to speak to you about it. If I shrink 
from doing so, I shall fall from my dharma. Thus you are safe 
in every way. I could have explained all this in my reply to 
your very first letter. It even occurred to me to do so. But I did 
not think it advisable to do that and stop your fast abruptly. I 
was also afraid that I might shock you by advancing such an 
argument when you were about to start your fast. Hence I de- 
ferred writing this. Now you are in a position to appreciate my 
argument objectively, since the fast is now out of the way. There 
is a sound reason behind my plea. If you remain complacent be- 
cause of the fast and believe that there is no reason now to fed 
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doubtful about the propriety of having put up a new building, 
that would not be right. The truth is that it is our duty to feel 
doubtful about the propriety of every one of our indulgences, 
and it is complacency to feel no such doubt. If we do not feel 
doubtful in this manner, we shall never be able to practise com- 
plete renunciation. Hence tbis caution. I have also something 
to say about the other portions of your letter, but this is enough 
for the present. I shall attend to those portions when I have 
the time. The matter is certainly not urgent. 

Please have no hesitation in writing to me whatever you wish. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12194 


39. LETTER TO SATAVALEKAR 


June 21, 1927 

It is the common experience that brahmacharya is not essential 
for the conservation and development of bodily strength and 
so on. Hence there is the danger of overlooking the importance 
of brahmacharya in tracing the close association between brahma- 
charya and physical strength. We have fallen lower than the asuri^ 
countries. The reason for it is that having fallen from our own 
position we are not able to attain another either. We are afraid 
of accommodating all that the asuri tradition implies, whereas 
we lack the strength to translate into action the daim^ traditions. 
It is for this reason that attempts are being made in the coun- 
try today to bring in the asuri traditions — ^this is what I see every- 
where. But these traditions simply cannot work. The people 
cannot digest them. And as they are lax in following the daivi 
tradition, they stand where they are. Hence I believe that since 
we follow the daivi tradition our acts must be pure and we must 
somehow save ourselves from copying the asuri tradition. 

[From Hindi] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Oesai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


1 Demoniac 

2 Divine 



40. LETTER TO DEVI WEST 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
JuM 22, 1927 

MY DEAR DEVI, 

I have your letter. I am getting better though I am still 
weak and convalescing at a cool place. 

Yes. Manila! is still at Phoenix looking after Indian Opinion. 
His wife is now helping him. He tells me she has already learnt 
the compositor’s work. She is a good girl and you would have 
Kked her if you had seen her. Manilal is very devoted to her 
and both of them seem to be very happy, Manilal has all new 
men now on his staff. 

Yes. Mirabai* is still with me. At the present moment, she 
is even at Bangalore where I am. She hzis come to be with 
me for a few days. Then she goes to a branch of the Ashram for 
perfecting her Hindi. 

How do you occupy your time there? Devdas is with me, 
and Ramdas is at his post in a khadi workshop. 

I am sorry you do not see Toung India. I am now asking the 
manager to put you on the free list. Do you not get Indian Opi- 
nion! If you do not, you should write to Manilal without any 
hesitation to send you a copy. But if you would rather not write, 
I would do so gladly on hearing from you. You ought to have 
been getting both Indian Opinion and Toung India. I should have 
myself enquired about the latter, but I took it for granted that 
you saw the paper. 

With love. 

Tours sineersfy, 

Bhai 

Miss Devi West 
22, George Street 
Louth 

Lincolnshire (England) 

From a photostat: S.N. 12506 


^ Mirabehp 



4L LETTER TO H. HARCOURT 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 22, 1927 

DEAR EMEND, 

I wrote to you in my last letter* that I will send for the copy 
of your booP you had kindly sent me. I have now got it and 
having the leisure of a convalescent, I went through tlie book 
from end to end. I read it with interest. I liked your humorous 
touches especially with reference to the complainant who the ac- 
cused said in his evidence had struck the latter’s fist with his nose. 

I have remembered that joke well because you have unwitting- 
ly summed up my own belief. I have certainly run up my nose 
against many a fist, and have hitherto come out unhurt. I have 
found in my experience that when instead of putting up your nose 
for the man with the fist to play with, you try to ward off his 
play by holding it back, you really get the knock-out blow. But I 
must not try to present you my philosophy of life if the method 
I stand for can possibly be described by such a dignified word. 

But I would say one word with reference to your estimate of 
me. I ask you to believe me when I assure you that I en- 
deavoured to see myself in your looking-glass. But I have failed 
to recognize myself in it. I do not wonder at the picture you 
have drawn of me. I hope that I do not entertain any elongated 
notions about myself. But I cannot help expressing my grief that 
a man so sincere Uke you should have failed to study an honest 
movement which somehow or other caught the imagination of 
thousands upon thousands of men and women who had hitherto 
been left untouched, with more attention than you evidently felt 
called upon to give. Many English friends are now beginning to 
see titiat my movement was an honest attempt through non-co- 
operation to bring about hearty co-operation of equals, instead 
of an enforced and superficial co-operation between parties one 
of which regarded itself as superior to the other. 


1 Tide Vol. XXXIII, “Letter to H. Harcourt”, 1-6-1927. 

2 SideUghts on the Crisis in india by H. Harcourt and Ghhotu Ram; Har- 
court was a member of the Indian Civil Service and Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurdaspur and Chhotu Ram 'vvw Minister fpr Apricvdtvire die Punjab 
Grovenupeptt 
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I shall await your letter^ telling me what your challenge 
was. And if I find it to be still capable of being taken up, and find 
myself equally capable of taking it up, you may depend upon 
me responding to it. 

Tottrs sincerely^ 

H. Hargourt, Es^. 

119, Gipsy Hill 
London S.E. 19 

From a photostat; S.N. 12523 


42. LETTER TO G. K. DEVADHAR 

Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 

June 22, 1927 

MY DEAR DEVADHAR, 

I thank you for your letter. I did read about your election 
in the papers. It was a foregone conclusion. I therefore did 
not send you my congratulations. And though in the opinion of 
the outside world, it is an honour conferred upon you, I know 
as well as you do that for you it is a matter of greater res- 
ponsibility and greater opportunity for service. You call me a 
friend and supporter of the Society. I regard myself as some- 
thing much more. I have never considered myself as anything 
but a member of the Society. Though I am not officially a mem- 
ber [and] am not taking any active part in its activities, [this] 
does not cause me the slightest worry. My abstention is my 
quota of service. When a member of a numerous family cannot 
see eye to eye with the rest although his heart is with them, he 
serves the family best by non-interference, always wishing that 
his head may be where his heart is so that he can render active 
service. Has it not been said that those also serve who wait and 
pray? You have therefore a right to command my service when- 
ever you think that with my limitations it can be of any use to 
you, 

I do not expect to be at Sabarmati before the end of August, 
for doctors here tell me I shall be able to do a certain amount of 


1 In his letter dated July 12 Harcourt wrote: “The challenge I referred to 
was yours and addressed to my countrymen in general. I tried to reply but I 
have no copy now” (S.N. 12531). 
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touring from next month, and if I can do so, 1 shall want to 
finish as far as I can the Southern tour that was mapped out and 
over which immense trouble was taken by Rajagopalachari and 
Gangadharrao Deshpande. If I must regard your headquarters 
as Poona, it is just as easy for you if not easier to come to 
Bangalore as to go to Sabarmati. And I am here till about 10th 
of July. You can come here therefore if you at all can and 
will. I shall always have my grievance against Mrs. Devadhar, 
for she is under promise to come to Sabarmati and stay there a 
few days, a promise she has never yet fulfilled. 

With love. 

Tours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. G. K. Devadhar 
Servants of India Socsety 
Poona 

From a photostat: S.N. 14169 


43. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Kumara Pare, Banoatore, 

June 22, 1927 

I have your letter from Geneva. I hope you have received 
all my previous letters including the last one which was in Eng- 
lish. I see that you are observing things with your customary keen- 
ness. I hope however that you will form no hasty conclusions as 
so many of our superior men have often done. All is not gold 
that glitters. The converse of it is also equally true. All is not 
dirt that appears dirty. And how often do we not see the two 
co-existing, riches and poverty, virtue and vice, Jekyll and Hyde, 
God and Satan? The combination that you have described of 
wine-drinking, womanizing, etc., with physical strength, orderli- 
ness, common honesty and ardent patriotism is not to be denied. 
The fact seems to me to be that one virtue does not lead at any 
rate all at once to all the other virtues, and a particular quality 
ceases to be a virtue when it solidifies into a custom. Vegetarian- 
ism with us is really no virtue. We are vegetarians by custom. It 
would be a sacrifice for us a large majority of vegetarians to be 
otherwise. But vegetarianism in Europe will be a virtue. It 
would be an active force in the life of a European vegetarian, and 
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if he is a seeker of truth that one reform will lead him to many 
others. Foreign visitors to India have remarked upon our gene- 
ral domestic happiness and family affection. This quality is part 
of our being. A father loves his children and children render will- 
ing obedience to parents without much effort on either side. People 
in Europe have found by experience that it is necessary for them 
to extend the family idea and regard the society to which they 
belong as a nation. Hence patriotism there is not a virtue which 
needs to be cultivated. Want of it would be noticed as a strange 
thing and would lead to excommunication of the type familiar 
in Europe. They have also understood the doctrine of honesty 
being the best poUcy and so up to a point, you will find that 
quality abundantly in evidence. With us patriotism has got to 
be cultivated. We, have in practice not gone beyond family affec- 
tion as a nation. But I shall not elaborate this point further as I 
must keep an appointment which I have put oflF to finish this 
letter. 

It will be an agreeable surprise to me if you succeed in enlist- 
ing 500 paying subscribers for Toung India. It would be further 
proof of European interest in what Young India stands for. 

I am making steady progress. And doctors are of opinion that 
I should be able to resume touring on a moderate scale early next 
month. 

Tours sincmly, 

Ghanshyamdas Birla 
G/o Thomas Cook & Sons 
Ludgate Hill 
London 

From a photostat: S.N. 14170 


44. LANCASHIRE BLOCK 

The long delay which took place in the publication of the 
Tariff Board report was almost a certain indication of the rejec- 
tion of any recommendation for granting further protection to the 
great mill industry. The Government will not offend Japan by 
discr imina ting against it and favouring Lancashire. And it dare 
not displease Lancashire by applying it any protective duty. For 
Lancashire is the Government in substance; and to grant India 
effective protection against Lancashire would be almost Hke com- 
mitting suicide. 
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This question of protection for the mill industry against 
Lancashire and other foreign competition is a question of life and 
deatii for India as it is supposedly one of life and death also for 
Lancashire. To realize the truth of this statement, one has mere- 
ly to look at the table of imports. Imports from Lancashire are 
by far the largest of all the other imports, nearly half of all Bri- 
tish imports. Lancashire has risen on the ashes of India’s great- 
est cottage industry and it is sustained by the exploitation of the 
helpless millions of this land. The indigenous mill industry is 
really regarded as an interloper, and if it could be decently 
squashed in the interest of Lancashire, it would be suppressed 
without ceremony. The stupendous interest of Lancashire is al- 
lowed to override every moral consideration. The existence of 
that industry harms both Lancashire and India. It has reduced 
India to pauperism, and India’s pauperism reduces Lancashire to 
moral bankruptcy. 

The mill-owners of India will never be able to vindicate their 
position in the face of this almost insurmoimtable obstacle, unless 
they courageously make common cause with the people and force 
protection from the Government. It is the country’s right. If a 
country has the right to determine the composition of its inhabi- 
tants, and to exclude those whom it considers to be detrimental 
to its existence, it has a greater right to determine the composition 
of the goods that it would permit to be imported within its bor- 
ders and to exclude those that it may consider to be harmful to its 
population. 

There can be no doubt that foreign cloth is the most harm- 
ful among all our imports. The mill industry may for a time 
flourish somehow, it may also show a temporary prosperity by 
various manipulations or by favourable accidents; but unless it 
secures effective protection against all foreign cloth, it is bound 
to go under sooner or later, and certainly much sooner than one 
expects. Some day or other there is bound to be a real sustain - 
ed mass awakening, whether mad and undisciplined but orga- 
nized in its own madness, or (as I hope), disciplined and orga- 
nized non-violently. And when it comes the indigenous mill in- 
dustry, unless it is recognized as their own by the masses, will 
perish in the flames that must overtake foreign cloth. It is time 
for the mill-owners to make common cause with khadi and wrest 
protection from an unwilling Government. There is room 
enough for years to come for both, if the province of each is now 
marked out and rigidly respected. It is then possible for them to 
prosper in spite of Grovemment aloofness and even insidious oppo^ 
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sitioQ. But this presupposes intelligent sacrifice on the part of the 
mill-owners, a vital combination amongst them and an iron 
determination to carry through their programme. 

I was glad to notice an authoritative repudiation of the 
rumour that a cut in the wages of the mill-hands was contem- 
plated as a reply to the Government’s decision. It would have 
been suicidal. What is wanted at this time is not antagonizing 
labour, but making common cause with labour and regarding 
mill-hands as much proprietors of the mills as the share-holders 
anli agents. If the share-holders supply the capital, the labou- 
rers supply the muscle for the conversion of capital into cloth. 
A combination, therefore, between the mill-owners, the mill- 
hands and the masses would be an irresistible combination which 
the Government dare not ignore. Will the mill-owners have 
enough foresight, courage and patriotism for the task? The Is. 6d. 
ratio, it was contended (with a great degree of force in the conten- 
tion), was a hit against that great industry and a gift to Lancashire. 
The resolution on the Tariff Board report is another such hit and 
therefore another gift to Lancashire. I wonder whether this last 
hit will stir the mill-owners to right action. No petition, no resolu- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly will be of any use unless it is 
backed by effective mass action, and, in my humble opinion, it is 
not possible to conceive of any milder mass action than I have 
ventured to suggest. 

Young India, 23-6-1927 


45. NOTES 
The Forthcoming Tour 

If the progress I am supposed to be making continues to the 
end of the month, Drs. Subbarao and Krishnaswami Rao who 
have been kindly attending on me teU. me that I should be able 
to resume a moderate amount of touring taken in easy stages. In 
view, therefore, of the possible resumption, I would like the work- 
ers and all concerned to bear in mind that I shall not be able 
to sustain the strain to which I seemed to be equal up to the end 
of March. Processions and noises must be abandoned and people 
should be repeatedly warned against crowding round me shouting 
ar>d touching my feet; nor may I be expected to visit institutions 
in the places to which I may be taken. One meeting and informal 
discussion with workers is about all I shsiU be able to manage 
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per day. It is, I know, ungracious to use Chikballapur as my illus- 
tration to show how not to do it. The people of Ghikballapm: 
have been extraordinarily kind to me personally. A friend who 
noticed the exquisite attention paid to me at Nandi Hills by the 
representatives who used to come from Chikballapur from time to 
time to see that everything was supplied and in order, and who 
noticed the loving attention of the volunteers all drawn from re- 
presentative families of Mysore, could not help remarking that it 
was a wonderful manifestation of selfless love that the people of 
Mysore exhibited, in that I had done nothing, specially for the 
people of Mysore, I had hardly even seen the country except for 
the flying visits to Bangalore. I could not help endorsing the spon- 
taneous remark made by this friend. It was so true. The recep- 
tion committee of Chikballapur left no stone unturned to anticipate 
my wants and supply them at considerable sacrifice of time and 
money. I would therefore gladly have avoided using Chikballa- 
pur for an unfavourable illustration. 

But what happened there was so typical that I must not 
omit to mention it. Although there was to be no procession, and 
I was to be taken quickly and quietly to the place of the meeting* 
which was to be perfectly noiseless, the leaders and the people 
lost their heads when they saw my car, and though the sun was 
beating hot, Mr. Hamza Husain Saheb, who is the chairman of 
the general reception committee and who was escorting me, had 
to submit to the pain of seeing the hood taken off and the motor 
carried in procession at a snail’s pace. Officiating Dewan and ex- 
Police Commissioner though he was, he knew that at this 
moment he was connected with a representative of India’s pau- 
pers, and as such had meekly to submit to the risk of all the good 
that Nandi had done to his charge being undone. I pleaded with 
the leaders whom I had seen in Nandi and who were near the 
car to restrain the enthusiasm and quickly take the motor to the 
meeting place. “We shall soon reach it”, was the only reply I 
could get. The meeting, too, was none too orderly, and on the 
top of that, though the majority of the audience did not understand 
English, the address was read to me in that language in spite 
of my repeated warning in these pages that it would be more in 
keeping with the surroundings, at least at meetings where poor 
people gather in thousands, to conduct proceedings in their mother 
tongue supplying me when necessary with a translation in Hindi. 


* Fiii« Vol. XXXIII, “Speech at Chikballapur’’, 5-6-1927. 
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But this much must be said for Ghikballapur. Its mistakes too 
were due to affection. I was told that they never had a popular 
meeting of this character before. They naturally did not wish to 
damp the enthusiasm of the people. They lost their heads 
themselves for the moment, being caught in the wave of enthu- 
siasm, and for the Hindi translation possibly they had not a 
single person in Ghikballapur knowing Hindi. But let the other 
local reception committees profit by the unavoidable mistakes of 
Ghikballapur. Let them have previous rehearsals in checking their 
enthusiasm. Let them translate it into khadi purchases and hard 
work at the spinning-wheel. That would be an intelligent, profi- 
table and national application of the energy created by the enthu- 
siasm, and it would not only gladden their guest but will also 
strengthen his body, mind and soul. 

Indecent Advertisements 

Lying on my back and trying at times, in obedience to medical 
instructions, to take my mind off serious reading, I chance upon 
advertisement sheets of newspapers. They are sometimes pain- 
fully instructive. I see often in respectable papers advertisements 
of a lewd nature. The headings are deceptive. In one case, the 
heading was ‘‘Books Relating to Yoga”, On looking at the con- 
tents of the advertisement, I discovered hardly one book out of 
>ten having any reference to yoga; all the rest had reference to 
sex, suggesting that young men and women may indulge in sexual 
pleasures without coming to grief, promising to divulge secret 
remedies. I came upon worse things which I do not propose to 
copy in these pages. Hardly a newspaper is free ficom Hquor 
advertisements, and advertisements regarding medicines designed 
to debase and corrupt youthful minds. The editors and the pro- 
prietors who are themselves known to be pure and opposed to 
drink, to smoking and such other evils, are at times found not to 
be averse to deriving an income from advertisements which are 
obviously intended to spread the evils which they shun. The 
argument sometimes advanced is that it is not possible to conduct 
a newspaper on any other condition. But is it necessary to con- 
duct newspapers at any cost? Is the good that they do so great 
as to outweigh the evil that mischievous advertisements cause? 
We have a journahsts’ association. Is it not possible through it 
to cultivate a uniform code of morals among them and to create 
a public opinion that would make it impossible for a respectable 
loumal to violate the prescribed code? 

Toung India, 23-6-1927 



46. TELEOkAM tO kAMESHWARDAE POEDAR 


Bangalore, 
June 23, 1927 

Rameshwardas 

Dhuua 

DIPFIGULT PROVIDE FASTINO TREATMENT FOR YOU 
AND MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR YOUR WIFE SAME 
PLACE . CAN YOU SEPARATE? WILL YOUR WIFE 

UNDERGO OPERATION IF NECESSARY BY MALE DOCTOR? 

SEND FULL REPLY BY POST. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 739 


47. LETTER TO HELENE HAUSSDING 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 
June 23, 1927 

MY DEAR SPARROW, 

I have your postcard. I am grieved to learn that you were 
still ailing at the time of writing. But I hope that by the time 
this reaches you, you will be at least just as healthy as I seem to 
have become. You must not prolong your sickness beyond certain 
limits and those limits have been crossed already. 

For your edification, I send you a free rendering by Krishna- 
das of an article contributed by a fellow passenger of yours. I 
wonder if she .has correctly reported the conversation ascribed to 
you. 

The weather in Bangalore is extremely nice. I expect to be 
here yet for about 20 days by which time doctors expect I should 
be able to. move about without difficulty. 

Tours sintmly. 

From a photostat: S.N. 12524 



48. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 


Kumara Pare, Bakoalore, 
June 23, 1927 

DEAR FMEND, 

I hope you duly received my previous letter*. You sent me 
your book at an opportune moment. Whilst I am convalescing, 
I have nothing to do but read what little I can and dictate a few ' 
letters and a few articles. I therefore took up your book with a 
view to learn the central fact of your programme, policy or teach- 
ing whatever it might be described as. I have just finished it and 
I am now dictating this letter. I am sorry to say that the book 
has not made any appeal to me. What is true in it, I began do- 
ing in 1909-10 when for the satyagrahis of the Transvaal a friend 
gave me the use of 1,100 acres of land which he and I called 
Tolstoy Farm. There we were doing exactly what you have sug- 
gested. Boys and their relatives everyone was expected to work, 
and boys had some tuition, plenty of work and plenty of play. If 
they were examined today some of them might perhaps say they 
would have preferred all play and no work, and the more 
modest ones might say they would have preferred more play and 
less work. But I was unable to advance any claim on behalf of 
that colony which you advance on behcJf of yours. I wish that 
your claim could be sustained. 

I very carefully studied the association’s appeal to busy people. 
The picture suggested by your diagram No. 1 of the future, I fear, 
for a long time to come will remain a mere picture, c.d. may in 
course of time be magnified into G.D. But it will be absorbed 
as it is being absorbed now by A.B. 

You have headed three chapters, "A Lesson from Switzer- 
land”, “Belgium” and “America”. On going through the chap- 
ters, I find nothing of what these three countries are doing except 
a bare mention. I am not wiser about the Swiss method, no wiser 
about the Belgian or the American method. And your advice 
to copy the rapid locomotion of America, makes me giddy even 
to read it. I suppose, if you succeed (say) in converting Calcutta 
into a second New York with moving platforms and fourfold rail- 
ways, etc., etc., and talke me there to witness the marvellous perfor- 

» Pated June 15, 1927; pi* VoL XXXIII. 
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mance, I should fall dead at the very sight of the thing. I have 
numerous, I was going to say innumerable, American friends. But 
they have all assured me that there is beneath the untold wealth 
of America, degradation, superstition and vice incarnate and the 
inequalities between A.B. and B.C. are enormous and that B.G. 
is being successfully exploited by A.B., in many cases B.C. not even 
knowing how. As I think of your chapter on America, I recall 
what Stead wrote many years ago, “If Christ Came to Chicago’ \ 
And if my present informants have not misled me, what Stead 
wrote now nearly 40 years ago is truer today than when he 
wrote that biting article. 

Of the Belgian and the Swiss examples I can say nothing; for, 
I know nothing. And you have given neither facts nor figures. Your 
book re min ds me of what Ruskin wrote somewhere and which may 
be thus paraphrased: If men become machines and if bone and 
muscle could be removed from these machines, they could be 
flattened into bricks of a required size and these human bricks 
could then be consoHdated into a majestic pyramid and made 
to do anything that the controller of these bricks desired. But un- 
fortunately or fortunately you have to deal not with machines 
but with bony, intelligent muscle each having its own individuality 
and each pulling its own way. I wonder if your lineal cities, co- 
operative schemes, garden suburbs and transformed educational 
methods all drawn up with exactness and printed in beautiful 
type will change society in the manner you expect without devising 
some means of appealing to the soul within. I conclude with what 
I have said before to you: show some concrete example on a fairly 
large scale of successful policy so that a practical man like me may 
learn something. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Captain J. W. Petavel, Esq,. 

Bagh Bazaar 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S.N. 14171 



49. LETTER TO HARIMDRANATH CHATTOPABHTAYA 


Kumara Park, Bangalore 

June 24, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter*. I send you the enclosed for what it may 
be worth. 

You have tempted me with a bribe*. But a bribery being an 
unlawful thing, is always given in cash; whereas you have asked 
me to accept a credit note. However I rely upon cashing the note 
on presentation whether by me in person or by my successor in 
oflS.ce as the representative of Daridranarayana. 

Yours sincerely^ 

PS. 

[All] letters pass through one or two hands before they 
[come] to me for signature. One of the . . me for letters 
of recommendation. As far as possible I avoid giving letters of re- 
commendation to anybody. If there is any truth in the infor- 
mation given to me, I hope you will protect your and India’s 
honour. I delayed the posting of the letter in order to find from 
the voice within what my course of duty was in the light of the 
information. This morning I felt I must send the letter with the 
enclosures and pass on to you the information in the hope that 
you would take it in the spirit in which it is offered and not think 
ill of the informant or me. The former has no malice against you. 

May God be with us all. 

M. K, Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 12773 


1 Dated June 22. The addressee had requested for a letter of introduction 
from Gandhiji for use in Europe, 

2 The addressee had promised that on his return when he founded the 
National Theatre, “the language of the plays shah he Hindi apd that of the 
scenes or costumes, khaddar’’. 

? The aoqrc^ 4 pot legible here, 



50. LETTER TO P. K. CHARLU 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 24, 1927 

DEAR RRIEND, 

I have your letter, 2 ind also a copy of your journal. I have 
glanced through its pages. I am unable to congratulate you upon 
it. There is great deal of hasty ventures of this kind. I personally 
thin k that publication of magazines is being overdone and such 
overpubhcation can do no good to the nation. I fail to see from 
your magazine that you have a special message to give. What is 
really wanted at the present moment is silent and steady work. I 
am a believer in the proverb that example is better than precept. 
I wish indeed that I could even now wean you from proceed- 
ing further with your venture. 

I had the privilege of meeting your father in 1896 when I 
was in Madras. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. P. K. Gharlu 
Editor and Publisher 
"Dhakma” 

6, SuNKURAiiA Chetty Street, G. T. 

Madras 

From a microfilm; S.N. 14172 


51. LETTER TO P. RAJAGOPALA ITER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 24, 1927 

MY dear RAJAGOFALAN, 

I have read the report you have sent. It is good work you 
are doing. Do not try to do too much at a time, but go for- 
ward step by step, and never enter depth beyond your capacity, 
pecuniary, physical, mental and spiritual; your progress will then 
be even, substantial and never-failing. You should survey the vil- 
lages that may be within five nules radius of your place and where 
the people are receptive, poor because they are idle part of the 
ye 2 ir, [and] present the charkha to them not by mere speech but 
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by demonstration. Never offer a higher wage than the maximum 
fixed by the Spinners’ Association, and if the people do not accept 
your message, do not worry, but do not give up hope. If your 
faith persists and your action corresponds to the faith, you wiU 
find a response sooner or later from the surrounding villages. I take 
it you are doing at your Ashram hand-ginning, carding and spin- 
ning and that nothing is being slurred over but everything done 
as perfectly as possible. 

Please continue to send me a brief monthly report for my 
personal information. I do not propose to take any notice of it 
at the present moment in Young India. Let the institution take root. 

Tours sincmly, 

SjT. P. Rajagopalier 

Palayor 

Via Mothupet 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19783 


52. LETTER TO SAROJINI NAJDm 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 
June 25, 1927 

iirv dear mirabai, 

I have your love letter. I hope Padmaja lying on a sofa was 
a case of a spoilt babe wanting to be fondled by her mother and 
not of sickness or fatigue. It is time for her to outgrow her ill- 
ness and weakness and engage in some stem work and relieve us 
old people of the burden. Then you may talk of my right to 
take real rest. 

If Dr. Ansari is not to lead us next year, we must find 
some other man or woman. There are many forces just now work- 
ing against Motilalji. The burden will be too great for him to 
shoulder. I do not share the view that we must have a Hindu for 
the coming year. On the contrary, for the very purpose in view 
there is no other man than Dr. Ansari.* He alone can pilot a 
Hindu-Muslim pact through the Congress. His selection will com- 
mand universal acceptance. Hindus will render him loyal obe- 
dience and the fact of the Congress being predominantly Hindu 
will not^ — cannot — ^be disputed by a Mussalman being in the Chair. 

* President of the Congress in 1925 

* Vida also “Letter to Motilal Nehru”, 19-6-1927. 
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Think it over and if you have any doubt, wire your departure 
for Bangalore to discuss the question. I duly sent a wire today. 
With love, 

“Wizard* • 

Shrimati Sarojitu Devi 
Taj Mahal Hotel 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12866 

S3. LETTER TO SHAH CHAMANLAL DUNGAJI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
June 25, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I had already intended to deal in the 
pages of Toung India with the question discussed by you. Do you 
want me to make public use of your letter and the facts con- 
tained in it, especially the fact that cows or bullocks are every day 
slaughtered for providing food for lions and tigers? 

What is your authority for saying that I am against legisla- 
tion altogether regarding cow-slaughter prohibition? I would 
like you to show me the statement ascribing to me the opinion 
which I have never held. What I have said and what I adhere 
to is that such legislation ought not to be embarked upon even 
in a Hindu State if an intelligent majority of the Mussalmans op- 
pose it. I have also added that legislation alone will not save the 
cow. But I propose to deal with this subject fairly fully in the 
pages of Young India, which I expect you will see.* 

If you are desirous of discussing the subject more fully with 
me, all the friends who are interested in the question may come 
any day at 4 p.m. except Monday. To avoid delay, I suggest your 
making an appointment beforehand so that I should be ready 
to talk to you precisely at the appointed time. 

Yours sincerely, 

SjT. Shah Ghamanlal Dungaji 
President 

Shri Gorakshaka Mandali 
Bangalore City 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12918 

1 ride ‘‘The Cow m Mysore**, 7-7-1927, 



54. LETTER TO WILLIAM SMITH 


Kxjmara Park, Bangalore, 
June 25, 1927 

DEAR MR. SMITH, 

I have carefully gone through both your papers*. They are 
interesting and useful for a sceptic. I am a confirmed believer, 
but ill-equipped, ignorant man. I therefore want you to draw up 
for me and persons like me — of this there is a respectable number — 
a tangible business scheme which will enable the reader to im- 
mediately put it into practice, if he has sldlled assistance and 
money. Gould you therefore please give me such a scheme un- 
embellished with argument? It would give plan and specifica- 
tions, an estimate of the cost of plants, machinery, etc., and the 
probable working cost of and returns from the enterprise. 

I have been thinking deeply over what you and your men so 
kindly showed me at the Imperial Dairy Institute.^ I have several 
questions to ask. But for the present, I would like to say that in 
order to make the institution answer Indian requirements, it needs 
an addition of two things. 

There seems to be no facility for studying methods of castra- 
tion. The raising of the standard of the breed all over India seems 
to me to be impossible imtil the promiscuous herding of cows with 
bulls is done away with. Castration seems to be the only remedy. 
The indigenous method is hideously cruel. 

Secondly, it seems to me that a dairy to satisfy Indian re- 
quirements has necessarily to become a tannery also. Countries 
of the West have found a short cut to economic success by kill- 
ing cattle which they consider to be a burden. We in India have 
to deal with the economics of the cattle question subject to the 
limitation that cattle have to be supported even when they give 
inadequate or no return for their upkeep. Hence I feel that a 
dairy scheme, which does not provide for and against this neces- 
sary limitation, must be faulty from an economic standpoint. Whe- 
ther the Imperial Institution can be expanded to cover these points 

* “Dairies as an Indian Village Industry”, dated January 3, 1927, and 
“The Need for a Village Dairy Factory System in India”, dated June 10, 
1927 (S.N. 12926) 

i yide Appendix I; also frontispiece, 
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or not, IS not for me to say. But could you give me any guidance 
or recommend any literature on these points? 

And generally what books will you suggest my studying in 
order to enable me the better to digest the information I have 
gathered during the few days* visit to the Dairy? If you have 
any literature in connection with the activities of the Imperial 
Dairy, and if it is saleable, I should like to buy it. 

I cannot conclude this letter without thanking you for aU 
the facilities you kindly gave me in connection with my visits to 
the Dairy. 

Tows sincerely, 

William SMite, Esq,. 

Imperial Dairy Expert 
Bangalore 

From a microfilm; S.N. 12927 


55. LETTER TO K, KELAPPAN 

Ktjmara Park, Bangalore, 

June 25, 1927 

MY DEAR KELAPPAN, 

I have been often thinking of you and wondering what you 
were doing. And now to my delight I have your letter. I cannot 
advise you how you should go about. If you cannot raise money 
in Kerala for the time being, I feel that money can be sup- 
plied if you can produce absolutely reliable workers who wUl be 
prepared to render service at a sacrifice. If you have such young 
men, prepare the list with qualifications and the scheme of work 
and then you can bring that scheme and discuss it with me. Ulti- 
mately of course it will have to be under the control of a board. 

So far as a grant from the Municipality is concerned there will 
be no hesitation in accepting and even asking for it. 

Tows sincerely^ 


From a microfilm; S.N. 14618 



56. ''NAVAJIVAN" IN DEVANAGARJ SCRIPT 

I draw the attention of readers to the following letter^; 

I had received this letter as far back as in February. I had 
preserved it intending to publish it when I had time for it; then 
came my illness and there was more delay. 

The correspondent’s object is praiseworthy. I am of the 
view that all Indian languages should be written in the Deva- 
nagari script, and I do not except the Dravidian languages and 
Urdu from this. But I see difficulties in getting people to carry 
out this suggestion. So long as there is hostility between Hin- 
dus aud Muslims, no Muslim will write Urdu in the Devanagari 
script. I am not suggesting that the Persian script should be given 
up, my idea is that common books in Urdu should be written in 
the Devanagari script. At present, however, even this is bound 
to remain a mere idea. But, without waiting for unity of hearts to 
be established between Hindus and Muslims, Gujarat, Bengal and 
other provinces can make a start if they wish to. 

All good causes cannot be taken up by one person. Even if 
anyone tried to taie them up, he would only render himself 
ridiculous. Someone else, therefore, should make this cause his 
own and devote all his time and energy to it. 

However, readers of J{avajivan can certainly prevail upon me 
to act upon one of the suggestions made by tbia correspondent. 
If a majority of them approve of Navajioan being printed in the 
Devanagari script, I would immediately discuss the matter with 
my co-workers. I do not have the courage to take the initiative 
about this without knowing readers’ views. I attach greater im- 
portance to propagating my ideas about problems over which I 
have reflected for many years and which I regard as very mgent, 
than to the popularizing of a script. Naoajivan has taken many 
risks in the past, but all of them were for the sake of fundamental 
principles. I would not take the risk of affecting the circulation of 
Maaajivan for the sake of the Devanagari script. 

Among readers of J^foocyivan there are many women, as also 
some Parsis and Muslims. I am afraid that all of them would finH 

1 Not translated here. The coirespondent had suggested that Gandhiji 
should advocate the adoption of Devanagari as the common script for lang- 
uages of North India and himself publish the Gujarati Jfaoigioan in that script. 
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it difficult, if not impossible, to read the Devanagari script. If my 
view is correct, I cannot print Mavajivan in that script. Since 
popularizing this script is not my special field of work, I feel that 
I cannot take the risk of making a start in this regard. Even if 
the Gujarati Mavajivan were published in the Devanagari script, 
the need for Hindi Mavajivan would remain, for its readers cannot 
follow Gujarati. 

But the correspondent’s suggestion is worth being adopted 
and deserves the support of newspapers, etc. It is also worth as- 
certaining the views of Mavajivan^s readers about it, and that is 
why I have published his letter. I would advise him not to rest 
content with -writing the letter but, if he has the necessary time, 
to dedicate his life to propagation of his idea. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan^ 26-6-1927 


57. PHILAMTHROPIC DOCTOR 
Antyajas First 

I give below almost the whole of a letter which Shri Amritlal 
Sheth^ has written to me describing how Doctor Lala Mathurdas 
visited Wadhwan and cured the eye diseases of hundreds of 
sufferers. 

In former times, vaids^ practised only for service. They got 
enough for their livelihood from what the rich paid them, but that 
was not looked upon as their fee. They beheved that vaids^ duty 
was to treat the patients for their diseases, and that God would 
provide for their livelihood. These days, like others the vaids^ the 
hakims^ and the doctors, all the three classes, by and large, prac- 
tise to make money. But philanthropic doctors like Lala Mathur- 
das prove that all among them are not of that type. 

The Arya Samaj has accepted the service of Antyajas as their 
special field of work; it is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
this good doctor felt very happy in serving them. The workers in 
Wadhwan deserve commendation for giving priority to Antyajas* 
As for Lala Mathurdas, what commendation can I offer him ? The 

^ A Gongresa worker of Saurashtra; founder-editor of Janmahhumi^ a Guja- 
rati daily published from Bombay. The letter is not tra^ated here, 

^ Physicians practising the Ayurvedic system of medicine 

3 Physicians practising the Unani system of medicine 
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account given in the following letter proves that the satisfaction 
he felt in serving others is his best reward. I publish Shri Amrit- 
lal’s letter in the hope that other doctors, voids and hakim will 
follow this example of service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 26-6-1927 


58. LETTER TO N. R. MALKANl 


Bangaeore, 
June 26, 1927 


MY DEAR MALKANl, 

Your letter* cuts me to the quick. I do not mind what hap- 
pens to the Mahavidyalaya but I do mind what happens to a 
man. I had considered you to be good, strong and immovable 
under the greatest stress. You have been weighed and found want- 
ing. This desertion in indecent haste is to me inexplicable. I am 
sorry also for Thadani^. He forgot the ordinary gentlemanly beha- 
viour in his hurry to do good. 

You may show this to him. May God help you and me, 

Yoursy 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 875 & S.N. 12599 

59. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Sunday Nighty Jeth Vad 12 [June 26y 1927]^ 

DEAR SISTERS, 

Received your letter and the attendance book. Please do 
continue to send me the attendance book, I get to know many 
things from it. 

1 have been able to get a great deal of news from Manibehn, 
Whatever the odds, cany on the work in the store. We regard the 

^ Dated June 20, 1927. The addressee had intimated that he had joined the 
Sindh National College, Hyderabad (Sind), leaving the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith, having sent his resignation to J. B. Kripalani, its 
Principal. 

2 N. V. Thadani, Principal, Sindh National College 

3 The year is inferred from the reference to the death of VaUi Desai’s mother. 
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Ashram as our family, and through it we try to learn to look upon 
our country and the whole world as one family. Therefore as in 
a family, so in the care of the store we should share one another’s 
responsibilities. 

Do not let my suggestions, like that for serving the cow, 
frighten you. I shall go on writing whatever occurs to me. Accept 
what you like, what is within your abilities, and do it when you 
have an opportunity. 

Only the meritorious will meet with a death like that of Valji- 
bhai’s mother. 

Blessed is the son, blessed the mother, and blessed the Ashram 
where such a death took place. I am also reminded of Vrajlal- 
bhai’s sacred death. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3655 


60. A LETTER 


[Before June 27, 1927y 

Just as it is useless to brood over the past, even so, it is use- 
less to speculate about the future. “One step enough for me”, 
says the voice of wisdom. What does it avail us to know the 
future? Or why not merge both the past and the future into 
the present? The present or the past does have a future. And 
wheh change confronts us from moment to moment, to think of 
some remote future is building castles in the air. And only a fool 
builds castles in the air. The present means our duty at this 
moment. If we put all our strength into doing our duty, as we 
know it at this moment, we shall have made the highest human 
effort. Sorrow springs from dreaming of the future and from 
lamenting the past. Hence one who concerns himself with the 
present and does his duty has neither birth nor death. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


1 The source has this letter after the entries for June 21, and before those 
for June 27, 1927. 



6L LETTER TO TARA MODI 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad [13, June 27, 1927y 

Om, TARA, 

I was very glad to read your letter. I refrained from writing 
to you merely in order to save you the trouble of reading my 
letter. But you are always before my mind’s eye. I wish to see 
you strong and healthy in body and mind. Anyone who observes 
a difficult vow like yours in the prime of youth should never fall 
ill. But it may take ages to acquire such purity of heart. If one 
has holy merit acquired in previous births, one’s heart will change 
the moment one wishes that it should change. We should try pa- 
tiently till it does and not lose heart. 

It is my firm faith and experience that one whose thoughts 
spontaneously and constantly flow towards the atman can never 
Imow sickness. My experience is very limited indeed, but one can 
judge the whole from a part. 

For the present, continue the treatment which you are follow- 
ing and get well. Write to me eveiything you know about the 
person who is treating you, his experience, etc., etc. Do not be 
in a hurry to start walking; do as he directs you. 

Write to me when you have the strength and inclination for 
it. 

My health continues to improve. Manibehn and Chi. Keshu 
have come from the Ashram in connection with the Exhibition. 
It is likely that the others will come to[morrow.]2 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G-W. 1940. Courtesy: Ramniklal Modi 


1 From the manuscript of Mahadcv Desai’s Diary 

2 The source is not legible here. 





62. LETTER TO DR. M. S. KELKAR 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 28, 1927 

MY DEAR DR,, 

I have your letter. Of course when I refer to the increase of 
distance between us, it will only mean the distance in our me- 
thods of thinking, never in feeling. My regard for you cannot 
possibly be diminished no matter however much I may differ 
from you and your viewpoint. Of course I know that you are as 
much a seeker after Truth as I am. My impression is that you 
have your conclusions on very inadequate data, and to found a 
science upon your astrological observations, on what is now term- 
ed as black magic, you require overwhelming evidence of an abso- 
lutely unimpeachable character. So far as I know from discus- 
sions with you, I do not think you have such data for claiming 
finality about your conclusions or even [to] warrant preliminary 
inference. Do you not think that we have got to be far more 
exacting about things which men equally earnest as ourselves have 
rejected after trial? 

Are you prepared for a fee to go to Dhulia and treat two 
patients, husband and wife?^ And, if you are, please tell me what 
you would charge? The husband is suffering from habitual 
constipation and it seems to me to be a case for fasting. About 
the wife’s disease I have not suflScient knowledge. 

Tours sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14174 


1 Vide ^‘Telegram to Rameshwardas Poddar**, 23-6-1927. 


63. LETTER TO MRS. SLAlR 


Kumara Park, Banoalorr, 

June 28, 1927 

DEAR MRS. BLAIR, 

You are so good. Whenever there is you never 

fail to send it to me. I hope that those who have given their 
names^ will persist to the end. Of course it is quite the proper 
thing to spin wool in Darjeeling. The chief thing is to do hand' 
spinning. I expect you some day at the Ashram. Of course I am 
still convalescing, and have to do what little I can in the South. 

Tours sincenly, 

Mrs. Blair 
Mall Villa 3 
Darjeeling 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14175 


61. LETTER TO JAMINI BHUSHAN MITRA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

June 28, 1927 

DEAR JAMINI BABU, 

1 have your letter. The policy of the Association is to dis- 
countenance the starting or manning of sepeirate Ichadi organiza- 
tions except for good grounds. ■ Of course you might have sufiB- 
cient reasons. But I do not know. In any case, it will be neces- 
sary for you to approach the Association through the Bengal 
Agent who, as you Imow, is Satis Babu. You have first of all to 
satisfy him. Lastly, perhaps you do not know that owing to my 
illness I have not been able to take an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. I would therefore suggest carrying on 
your further correspondence in this matter with the Secretary 
of the Association at Ahmedabad. Whenever there is any neces- 
sity, of coiurse he does refer to me. 

' The source has a blank here. 

2 To spin at least half an hour a day; vide "Notes”, 7-7-1927, sub-heading, 
"Peshbandhu Day at Darjeeling”. 
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I am forwarding your letter to Satis Babu in order that there 
may be no waste of time. 

Yours sinciriljf, 

SjT. Jamini Bhushan Mitra 
Khaxisfttr Asheau 
P.O.B. Khalispur 
(Khulna) 

From a microfilm; S.N. 19784 


65. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


June 28, 1927 

No matter what Chi. Shanhar does, you should not feel 
sorry. How can the poor fellow help it? What should he do — 
keep pace with you, obey Kaki or be in tune with the wind that 
blows about him? Day by day, I find myself experiencing merely 
the bondage of human existence. Man has fireedom only to 
attain moksha. In whatever else he does, he becomes more and 
more dependent on others. You can easily check up on this. 
Then you will not bother about Shankeir and Kaki. 

What wonder if Bal longs for Kaki’s company ? She alone is 
the medicine for him. If we decide not to take Kaki into the 
Ashram we should offer him his choice. He either stays with 
Kaki at Belgaum or wherever she would or in the Ashram with 
anyone we ask him to stay with. I have not yet decided that 
Kaki must come to the Ashram. I have had no reply as yet to my 
letter to her. I have been waiting for it a long while. 

I welcome Gangubehn staying with you and coming in 
contact with Gangabehn and keeping it up. Gangubehn appears 
to be an absolutely innocent girl. I would like it very much if 
Gangabehn formed a separate group of the women in the Ashram. 
She should start it gradually and those who want to associate with 
her may do so, I like, as an ideal thing, even a married couple 
living apart in the Ashram. It appears difficult to implement the 
idea at present. But if we once accept an ideal, we can ultimately 
live up to it. Rather than discussing the ideal, at present, if only 
all the women who live scattered about come to live together anrf 
find it workable we shall have scored a great victory. 

The path of non-violence is the most difficult of all. Truth 
is not a path, it is the goal. There is only one path — that of non- 
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violence — to reach there, so how could it be easy? So far we have 
not yet attained non-violence in thought. When we see our duty 
clear as daylight, we sometimes lack the strength to carry it out. 
In view of this let us be as careful as possible in our thought and 
action and live happily. If what the Gita conveys is correct I get 
this same meaning out of it while translating it. . . Not to find 
fault in others is to see one’s own. Those we see in others were 
once in us too and, in a sense, are still there. In the process of for- 
getting the difference of mine and thine, Surdas and others call* 
ed themselves rogues^ and so on. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


66. LETTER TO SURENDRA 


Bangalore, 
Jeth Vad 14 [June 28, 1927}^ 

OHI- SURENDRA, 

I got your letter. I have written a long letter to Kaka Saheb. 
I do not understand why he worries. Lakshmidas has not so far 
sent me his new ideas about khadi propaganda. I have written to 
Kishorelal about asana exercises, and he will write to me after 
discussing the matter with Nathji. I should like you to send me 
your experiences of the institutions you visited. For instance, what 
did you see in Saswad? And in Supa? What did you notice else- 
where worthy of acceptance by us? We wish, if we can, to accept 
whatever is good in others; we should, therefore, rejoice whenever 
we see something good and emulate it. If we happen to notice 
any shortcomings, we should tolerate them, since we too always 
expect the world to tolerate our shortcomings. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 9409 


1 As in the source 

2 Mo sama kaun kutila khala kami 

^ Gandhiji m Bangalore pn this date in 1927. 



67. LETTER TO MAJUKLAL N. CHOKSI 


Bangalore, 
June 28, 1977 

BHAI NApjKLAL, 

I have your letter as also Chi. Moti’s. Neither her elders nor 
you have been able to cure Moti of her lethargy. Let us now see 
whether her offspring succeeds in doing that. I hope you have 
recovered your health completely. It is some satisfaction to know 
that you have not been infected by Moti. I say this because the 
experience of the world is that when two persons live together 
one of them cannot but be influenced by the other. Hence either 
Moti will be infected by you — it is clear that she has not been — 
or you will be infected by her. I am all the time afraid that you 
will be infected by her. Write to me when the delivery is expected, 
and even otherwise write from time to time. For some time yet 
I shall remain hereabouts. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Bhaishm Najuklal Choksi 

Sevashram 

Broach 

From a photostat of Ihe Gujarati: S.N. 12140 


68. LETTER TO RAJKISHORI MEHROTRA 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 
June 28, 1927 

CHI. RAJKISHORI, 

I wrote two letters to you but got no reply. Now that I have 
your letter, I write this. Let me know how you are observing 
your vow. And how are the boys? How is your health? What 
have you been reading these days? Letters can be received at this 
address up to 10th July, after which they should be addressed to 
the Ashram. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Hindi otiginal: G.W. 6659, Goiirtesy; Parashuram Mehrqtra 



69. LETTER TO BANARASIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Bakgaloke, 
June 28, 1927 

BHAI BAKASASIDASJI, 

Your letter. I cannot understand why there was no reply at all 
from the Ashram. I am looking into it. It appears that I shall not 
be able to go to the Ashram for nearly two months. There would 
be nothing wrong if I happened to get your letter during my ill- 
ness. 

Yours, 

Mohandas 

From 3. photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2572 


79. LETTER TO KUVALATAJ^AMD 

KtTMARA Park, Bangalore, 
June 29, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter* for which I thank you. I am sorry to 
have to report to you that the blood-pressure taken on last Sun- 
day week had been found to have risen from 150 to 160. The 
doctors could not make out why the increase had taken place. 
I then gave them an ocular demonstration of what I had been 
doing in the way of sanangasana, as also halasana, as you have 
termed the practice I described to you. They urged me to stop 
the two practices for the time being.® I therefore stopped them. 
Otherwise too, as I said in my previous letter, I would have 
stopped sanangasana if the pressure had gone up, till I had taken 
your advice. Last Sunday the blood-pressure was taken again, 
and it was found to have gone down by five degrees. I suppose, 
therefore, it is best for me to continue the suspension of the two 
practices for a while. In any event, they will remain suspended 
till I hear from you. 

* Dated June 22, 1927 

® In the draft (S.N. 14176), the words “for the tune being” were put at 
the end of the ne?1: seuteppe, 
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Everything else continues as before, that is, walks, deep-brea- 
thing, the shavasana and the massage, I am able to take butter 
also without difiSculty. It has been now increased to three tea- 
spoons. I do not propose to go beyond this, unless you consi- 
der that it is necessary to increase the quantity. Milk stands at 
30 ounces. I am now weighing the bhakharis I take, and the quan- 
tity I take weighs three ounces in a cooked condition. In view 
of the tendency of the system towards an increase in blood-pres- 
sure on the slightest provocation, do you want me to start 
bhujangasana? So far as physical strength is concerned, there is no 
difficulty about undertaking any of these practices. And personal- 
ly I am unable to understand why some of these asanas should in- 
crease the blood-pressure, although they do not apparently affect 
the system otherwise. I suppose they do not increase blood-pressure 
in men enjoying normal health. It would be well if you could 
say which asanas are positively harmless, so far as blood-pressure 
is concerned. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 5050 


71. LETTER TO ALVI 


June 29, 1927 

I have your straightforward letter.^ Of course, you have 
addressed it to the Editor but I shall not reply to it in Mavajivan 
because the question you have raised is not likely to occur to 
many. I suspect from your letter that your study of the Gita is 
not deep enough. There is no difference between nisKkama karma?" 
and tatastha karma?. You take it for granted that a benevolent act is 
an unattached one. But non-attachment and benevolence are two dis- 
tinct qualities. In this world one sees attachment in benevolence 
everywhere and hence numberless sins have been, are being and 
will be committed in the name of benevolence. The reason why 
the Gita is dear to me is that the divine author has seen this 

which the correspondent had asked why Gandhiji had described 
his action in donating Badri’s money for^the^cause of vegetarianism as neither 
ri unat tached nor impartial. 

^^csireless'^work? 

Work|don^witbQvt*attacJmiept- 
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distinction through experience and has in the course of his work 
endeavoured to explain it minutely and repeatedly in varying 
words and also in identical terms. It was certainly no selfish 
act on my part to have helped the vegetarian movement, but des- 
pite this fact I looked upon- it as my own rather than Gk)d’s; 
and where personal attachment develops there is no impartiality 
and no detachment. Today I clearly see my attachment and 
desire in having been emboldened to deploy my client’s money 
for that work because I regarded that work as my own. Khadi 
work certednly is benevolent. Suppose I have some money be- 
longing to you and of course I intend to return it to you. I may 
even be able to return it forthwith. Now if I am carrying on 
khadi work without personal attachment, I would never use your 
money. It should be my dharma to carry on the business of 
khadi only with the money specifically received for it. And as long 
as that work can be carried on without attachment and desire, I 
would not make use of any other money. Now you must have 
seen how in that case I lost my impartiality. Had I used my own 
money, there would have been no difficulty. Staying impartial 
does not mean withholding help. Where one feels one should help 
and if one has the capacity, one should certainly do so; one should 
not however press into service another’s resources without his per- 
mission. And even in seeking such permission one ought to be 
discreet. I had the late Bhai Badri’s permission though I do 
not regard it as such. He was not capable of thinking indepen- 
dently and giving his opinion. He had given his consent merely 
because of his faith in me. And that too in the distinct belief that 
I would never allow his money to be misused. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was my dharma not to risk his money to the slight- 
est extent. If you do not understand me after all this, do ask 
me for further clarification. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. C3ourtesy: Narayan Desai 



72. LETTER TO JAGMOHAJf DAHYABHAI 


June 29, 1927 

A healthy mother’s nnillf contains all the elements that a child 
needs. Mother’s millf is a complete food for the child. Hence 
there is absolutely no need to give it fruit juices. Sometimes we 
see such need because the mother is subject to passions and yields 
to temptations of the palate or may be she has a disease and there- 
fore her milTf is not quite wholesome and nourishing. I can there- 
fore offer you only this advice: if the child keeps healthy and if 
you see his strength growing day by day, you need give it no- 
thing besides milk but if you find it whining or growing thin or 
if mother’s milk is not enough in quantity, you can certainly give 
it small quantities of orange or grape juice. 

The sentence I have quoted from my book does not hold in 
the case of a child of two or three months. But when a child 
begins to sit, can exert itself sufficiently and when its gums have 
become strong, it should get used to green fruits in case it needs 
more than mother’s milk. In short, we should first let it have 
milk and then start on fimits. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


73. LETTER TO FULCHAMD K. SHAH 

[After June 29, 1927^ 

I would advise you and Devchandbhai not to insist on run- 
ning the administration of the Conference. And if both of you 
are interested in any other work in addition to the work of khadi, the 
Antyajas^ national education, etc., or any other equally construc- 
tive activity, and if you are competent to take it up, do retain 
charge of the administration and do whatever is right. Speaking 
for myself, I have no mterest at present in political activities apart 
from cow-protection and so on, nor do I find myself up to it. I 
therefore simply watch it from a distance. If someone says some- 
thing about politics I discuss it a little with him. When I cannot 

* The source has this letter after the entries for June 29, 1927- 
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avoid writing about it I scribble oflF something. In other respects 
I remain completely untouched. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mabadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


74. OUR SHAME 

Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni is a clear writer, and has a very large heart 
for the so-called untouchables. I publish in another column, with- 
out any alteration, a letter* from him, in which he has poured 
out his feeling for the suppressed classes. And he has rightly 
used me as a peg, on which to hang his indictment of the touch- 
ables. Leaving aside, however, myself out of account, it seems to 
me that his deep feeling has overpowered the sense of logic 
which as a rule does not fail him. I venture to think, that terrible 
as the case for untouchables is, it had no place either in the dis- 
cussions of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay, or at 
the Unity Conference at Delhi, when only the question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity alone was on the anvil. It would have been just 
as logical to discuss at these meetings the question, say, of the woes 
of child widows, terrible as these are, as it would have been to 
handle the question of untouchabUity. But the slight illogicality 
of the letter must not be allowed to blur the very important ques- 
tion so forcibly presented by Sjt. Nadkarni. I entirely agree with 
him, that if there is no swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity, 
much less is there swaraj without the removal of the shame of 
Hinduism, which untouchability certainly is. I am unconcerned 
with the question, what place untouchables will have in any poli- 
tical constitution that may be drawn up. Every one of the arti- 
ficial props, that may be set up in the constitution, will be bro- 
ken to bits, if we Hindus do not wish to play the game. The 
reasoning I have given against separate electorates and against 
separate treatment in the constitution is equally applicable in the 
case of untouchables. This removal of untouchability is not to 
be brought about by any legal enactment. It will only be 
brought about, when the Hindu conscience is roused to action, 
and of its own accord removes the shame. It is a duty the touch- 
ables owe to the untouchables. 


1 Dated May 28, 1927 
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Let them not wait till the Suppressed Glass Leagues and Touch- 
able-Untouchable riots open their eyes to the needs of the most needy 
among us Indians. 

This is a terrible sentence occurring in the concluding portion of 
the letter. It is impossible to deny the force behind ,it. It reminds 
me of the conversation that took place between the late Hari 
Narayan Apte and myself just before Gokhale died. It was at 
the Servants of India Society’s quarters in Poona^ that I was 
pleading for work amongst the so-called higher classes, rather 
than agitating amongst the suppressed classes after the fashion of 
some missionaries, and creating unrest among them. I was new 
to the work. I had not drunk deep of the ocean of miseries, in 
which the suppressed classes were being drowned, as the late 
Hari Narayan Apte had. In my philosophical prudence I asked 
this reformer, burning with the shame of the wrongs heaped upon 
the suppressed classes by the suppressing classes, whether he would 
incite suppressed classes against us. Instantly and indignantly 
came the reply: 

Certainly, if I could, I would make them rebel against us today, and 
wrest from us by force what we will not give them voluntarily and as 
a matter of duty. 

Much progress has been achieved in the matter of this reform. 
But infinitely more remains to be done. Most reforms have been 
preceded by bloodshed. There seems to arrive a point, at which 
patience of the downtrodden is exhausted, and taking the law 
into their own hands and maddened with grief and rage they 
make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn repeat, on an 
opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of the tyrant. Though, 
therefore, I share now to the fullest extent, I hope, the indignation 
that filled Hari Narayan Apte, I must work in the hope that the 
so-called higher class Hindus will, whilst there is yet time, retrace 
their steps, and render to the suppressed classes the justice which 
has become long overdue, and in the further hope that, should 
the former not repent, the suppressed classes will know better 
than to rise in revolt against tite wrongdoers. I must continue 
to work in the hope that they will vindicate themselves and their 
Hinduism by going through a process of conscious suffering and 
self-purification, and thus proving themselves superior Hindus to 
those who are today disgracing themselves and Hinduism before 
man and God. Every individual Hindu, who feels as Sjt. Nad- 
kami does for the untouchables, can meanwhile make common 
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cause with them by himself or herself becomiug untouchable by 
sharing their sorrows and their trials. 

Toung India, 30-6-1927 


75. CHITTARANJAN SEVA SADAN 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the celebrated physician of Cal- 
cutta and one of the trustees of the All-Bengal Deshbandhu Memo- 
rial Trust, has issued an appeal for five lakhs of rupees for the 
Seva Sadan. It will be remembered that this institution is situated 
on the ground which Deshbandhu in his lifetime had made over 
to the trustees. The ground was partly encumbered. It was re- 
deemed out of the memorial funds that were collected immediate- 
ly after Deshbandhu’s death, and for over a year, a well-equip- 
ped and well-managed hospital and a dispensary have been going 
on there. The total number of tlie cases treated at the out- 
door during the year was 22,000, new cases being 7,023. The 
total number of in-door patients was 579 with only 23 beds. 
The trustees now propose to add 32 beds. There can be no 
doubt that the institution supplies a felt want, and that it needs 
expansion. Expansion means more money. Those, who revere 
the memory of Deshbandhu, and who appreciate the necessity of 
rendering aid to the ailing, will not lose time in responding to 
the appeal issued on behalf of the Board of Trustees. A full report 
of the institution, containing a certified account of income anfl 
expenditure, and an analysis of cases treated at the institution, 
accompanies the report, which can be had from Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, 148, Russa Road South, Calcutta. Subscriptions 
can be sent to the Secretary, Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 36, 
Wellington Street, Calcutta, or to the account of Deshbandhu 
Memorial Trust, Central Bank of India, Limited, 100, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Toung India, 30-6-1927 



76. BANGALORE KHADI EXHIBITION 


Sjts. G. Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao Deshpande are 
malfin g great preparations to make the forthcoming Khadi Exhi- 
bition at Bangalore a thorough success. They are aiming not at 
quantity but quahty, and so they have purposely restricted the 
scope. It is to be therefore not an all-India, but a South India 
Extiibition. But they are inviting from all the provinces the assis- 
tance that may be necessary in order to complete the technical 
demonstration, and in order to make the Exhibition an instruc- 
tive object-lesson. Those, therefore, who would learn all about 
the technique of kliadi from hand-ginning to hand-weaving, and 
study the instruments used in the processes and to see them at 
work by skilled hands, will not fail to attend the Exhibition. It is 
a happy augury for the future of khadi in Mysore that the State 
has given a donation of Rs. 500/- towards the expenses of the Exhi- 
bition, and that the Director of Industries has become a mem- 
ber of the Exhibition Committee. Indeed the economic and the 
philanthropic side of khadi is so overwhelmingly important that 
it is a wonder that Rajas and Maharajas have not given the 
movement the support that it deserves. Everybody agrees that 
nulhons of villagers require a supplementary occupation. Scores of 
paper schemes are being hawked about the country for achieving 
village reconstruction. But not one scheme has the universd 
application that khadi has. And so far as I am aware, not one 
scheme is being tried on the scale that khadi is being tried. It is 
not a small achievement to be able to show that the khadi scheme 
is at work in at least 1,500 villages. 

That khadi has a political side to it need not frighten a 
single person, even though he may be an official. Indeed many 
learned pohticians laugh at khadi, when any political consequence 
is ascribed to it; and they would be right if the word ‘political’ 
was used in connection with khadi in the same sense that it is 
used in connection with Councils. Khadi has a political conse- 
quence precisely in the same sense that education has, co-operative 
schemes have, temperance reform has. It is impossible to avoid 
the political efiect of 'any progressive measure that a nation may 
adopt. The Viceroy, and the Rajas, Maharajas and everybody 
must, if they are not traitors to the country, take an active part 
in promoting Hindu-Muslim unity, and yet nobody has ventured 
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to laugh at the idea of Hindu-Muslim unity having a tremendous 
political consequence; nor have I known anybody keeping himself 
aloof from the movement for promoting that unity on the ground 
that it has a tremendous political consequence. Indeed the fuU suc- 
cess of khadi and therewith its political effect depend upon the 
support of aU, politicians and non-politicians, the prince and the 
pauper, the zamindar and the ryot. Every attempt is therefore 
being made to keep khadi above political turmoil. It is not an em- 
blem of revolt; but it is an emblem of self-assertion, self-reliance 
and determination to abolish artificial distinctions between rich 
and poor, between capital and labour, and establish a living bond 
between the two. I am hoping, therefore, that the forthcoming 
Exhibition will receive the solid support of all classes of people, in- 
cluding the numerous European settlements in the cantonment 
of Bangalore. That large population will be equally welcome with 
the rest. Indeed in my talks with the European friends, who have 
kindly visited me during my convalescence at Nandi and at 
Bangalore, I have not hesitated to present the message of khadi, 
that is the message of India’s starving millions, for their acceptance. 

One word to the fashionable people of Bangalore. I observe 
a teacher of Trichinopoly has been pleading for the adoption of 
a minimum in sartorial matters. I observed, also, that Sjt. Sri- 
nivasa Sastri the other day at a public meeting remarked upon 
what might almost be called the over-dress of the fashionable 
people of Bangalore. And I have noticed on the part of those 
who believe in khadi a timid hesitation to adopt it in the face of 
the Bangalore fashion. I plead for the necessary courage to set 
aside fashion, which can only be sustained at the expense of our 
starving neighbours. By all means let monied people have 
tasteful ornamentation, whether in dress or in other surround- 
ings; but I do plead for an observance, as between themselves and 
their starving brethren, of a due sense of proportion, such as is ad- 
ways observed in well ordered society. India’s minimum is a lan~ 
goU requiring less than l/6th of a square yard. Let our fashion 
have some correspondence to this minimum. Let not those, who 
would raise this minimum, and multiply India’s wants in order to 
wake her up to action, think that they would achieve the end by 
first multiplying their own wants at the expense of the poor, and 
without in the same proportion enabling and inducing the latter 
to raise their standard of living. One universal and effective and 
immediate way to enable and induce these millions to raise their 
standard of living is for the fashionable middle class to adopt khadi, 
and thereby put a few coppers into their pockets. Many in fianga- 
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lore have given pecuniary contributions to khadi work. But this 
is not enough. I^adi cannot make real progress, unless there are 
people to wear it. I therefore ask the people of Bangalore and 
neighbouring districts not merely to visit the Exhibition, and give 
the movement pecuniary support, but also to identify themselves 
with the poor by adopting khadi for their dress. 

Toung India, 30-6-1927 


77. NOTES 

In Justice to Her Memory 

The Modem Review^ has a paragraph on what occurs in The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth, Chapter 19, Part III,^ on 
Sister Nivedita. After quoting my remarks, The Modern Review has : 

The mention of “the splendour that surrounded her” without any 
other details conveys a wrong idea of Sister Nivcdita’s mode of living. 
The fact is, at the time when Mr. Gandhi saw her, she was the guest 
of Mrs. Ole Bull and Moss Josephine MacLeod at the American Consu- 
late, and, as such, was not responsible for the “splendour**. Her ascetic 
and very simple style of living in a tumbledown house in Bossepara Lane, 
Baghbazar, is well known to all her friends and acquaintances. 

We do not know whether Mr. Gokhale spoke to Mr. Gandhi in 
English and actually used the word “volatile” to describe her; for what 
has appeared in Toung India is translated from the Gujarati JSfavajivan, 
But whoever may be responsible for the use of the word ‘volatile* has 
wronged her memory. Sister Nivedita had her defects, as in fact even 
the greatest of mankind had and have, but volatile she was not in any 
sense of that word. As English is not our vemacxilar, we have consul- 
ted two dictionaries on our table to find out its exact meaning as ap- 
plied to human beings. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary defines it to mean 
“of gay temperament, mercurial*’. In Webster*s New International 
Dictionary the explanation given is, “light-hearted; airy; lively; hence, 
changeable; fickle”. Sister Nivedita was a very serious-minded person, 
noted for her constancy and steadfast devotion to the cause of Hindu- 
ism and India. 

The reference to “her overflowing love for Hinduism” is quite just 
and accurate. 


1 Of July, 1927 

^ Published in Toung India, April 14, 1927 
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I gladly reproduce this correction* For I never knew the fact, 
till I saw the note in The Modem Review that I had met the deceas- 
ed not at her own place but at a guest’s. The reader has to recog- 
nize my painful limitations. My reading is so poor that I have 
not read, much though I should like to have, the lives even of 
those who have contributed to the making of modem India. My 
only consolation is that the poverty of my reading is not due to 
any laziness on my part, but a life of ceaseless action and full of 
tempest from early youth left no time for much reading. Whether 
on the whole I have lost or gained thereby is to me a debatable 
question. But if it is a gain, it has been achieved in spite of 
myself. I can therefore claim no credit for it. And if in the story 
that I am writing from week to week,^ I deal with men and 
women, I do so only in so far as such reference is necessary 
for showing the working of my mind, so far as I can, in my search 
for Truth. I am therefore leaving out innumerable instances in 
life, which would be certainly otherwise interesting, as also refe- 
rences to several men and women. And it will be unjust to those 
whom I am obliged to refer in the story and to me, if the read- 
er concludes that the estimate that I may give about persons is my 
iSnal statement or true in fact. Such references should be regar- 
ded merely as the impression left upon my mind at the time to 
which they may relate. I introduced Sister Nivedita, Swami 
Vivekananda, Maharshi Devendranath and others iri the story 
simply to illustrate my desperate search, and to illustrate the point, 
that even then my political work in South Africa was an integral 
part of that search, which was never once subordinated to the 
political work. It has therefore given me pleasure to reproduce 
the paragraph in The Modem Review at the very first opportunity 
after reading it. 

As to the use of the word ‘‘volatile”, though the translation 
is not mine, I cannot dissociate myself from its use, because as a 
rule I revise these translations, and I remember having discussed 
the adjective with Mahadev Desai. We both had doubts about 
the use of the adjective being correct. The choice lay between 
volatile, violent and fanatical. The last two were considered to be 
too strong. Mahadev had chosen volatile and I passed it. But 
neither he nor I had the dictionary meaning in view. 


^ The reference is to Gandh:gi*s autobiography, chapters of which were 
being published in Navqjivan from November 29, 1925 and in Tomg India &om 
December 3, 1925. 
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What word GoMiale used I caimot recall. The word used in 
the original writing is tej. I have a full recollection of the conversa- 
tion between Sister Nivedita and myself. But I do not propose 
to describe it. No fault in the translation or the original can pos- 
sibly damage the memory of one who loved Hinduism and India 
so well. It will ever be cherished with gratefulness. 

Toung India, 30-6-1927 


75. KASHI VIDYAPITH 

The readers of Yotmg India know that the Kashi Vidyapith is 
one of the very few national institutions still alive. I have much 
pleasure in publishing the following^ sent to me by the Regis- 
trar of the Kashi Vidyapith. 

Young India, 30-6-1927 


79. MESSAGE TO '^FORWAKD''^ 


June 30, 1927 

If we would be worthy of swaraj and of the sacrifice of Desh- 
bandhu, we must show some tangible work of construction in 
terms of the nation, Khadi holds the field till something better 
and equally universal can displace it. And if khadi and the 
spinning-wheel be considered beneath dignity and notice, we 
stand in danger of being considered beneath notice by the 
Mother. 

The Hindu, 1-7-1927 


* Not reproduced here; it gave the date of reopening of the Vidyalaya, 
subjects taught, minimum qualMcadons for admission, etc. 

^ For its “Deshbandhu Number” 



80. LETTER TO P. R. SUBRAMANIA SASTRl 


Kumaka Park, Bangalore, 

Junt 30, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Sjt. Rajagopalachariar has shown me your letter of the 29th 
instant. I am not yet fit enough to meet people for holding sus- 
tained discourse. Whilst therefore if you desire to come, you will 
be welcome any day between 4 and 5 p.m. I shall not be able to 
engage in any long conversation with you. If you have anything 
original to say, I would suggest your writing it as briefly as pos- 
sible on one side of an ordinary note paper and sending it to 
me. 

Tmrs sinttnfy, 

Sjt. P. R. Subramania Sastri 
55, Malleswaram 
Bangalore 

From a photostat: S.N. 14177 


81. LETTER TO T. ADINARAYANA CHETTIAR^ 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 

July 1, 1927 


DEAR FRIEND, 

It is a most dangerous thing to expect me to send replies 
by return post. It is by mere accident that I am able to deal 
with your letter immediately on receipt. 

I do hope that you will be able to make further progress with 
the resolutions you refer to, namely, remarriage of virgin widows 
and post-puberty marriage. These two, I consider, to be ele- 
mentary reforms and they are the least that Hindus owe to Hindu- 
ism and India and their womenfolk. 


I This was sent as a message to the Arya Vaisya Oonference which 
began at Salem on July 2. 
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I hope your conference will not forget the suppressed classes 
and the spinning-wheel. 

Yours sxnunly, 

SjT. T. Addjarayana Chettiar 
XIII Arya Vaisya Conference 
Salem 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14179 


82. LETTER TO SAROJINI NAIDU 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 1, 1927 

I hope you got my letter. This is only to send you Andrews’ 
cable*. I know that you are six inches taller, if such a thing may 
be said of a mere woman, for the triumph of the principle for 
which you stood up so bravely in South Africa. You have every 
reason to be proud. 

Yours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 12363 


83. LETTER TO HARIKDRANATH CHATTOPADHYATA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 1, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I shall look forward to the end of June 

1928. 

As you have not told me anything about the lady you have 
in view, I can only give you general information. The Ashram is, 
you might almost say, a workshop. Men and women are engaged 
in doing some work or other, all activities centred round ginning, 
carding, spinning and weawng, and both men and women, boys 
and girls take their due share in these activities. There is, no doubt, 
literary training in a proper school conducted in the Ashram. But 

* Dated June 25; it read: “Malan faithfully loyal towards settlement, 
rejected hostile amendments. Thank God worst strain over. Tell Sarojini." 
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vocational training is not sacrificed to literary training. One 
might almost therefore fancy that literary training is subordi- 
nated to the vocational. English is taught, it might almost be 
said, under compulsion. We don’t encourage the teaching of 
English there, and the rule of first exacting a knowledge of Sans- 
krit and Hindi before going to English is more or less adhered to. 
If, therefore, this lady does not know Hindi, or wants to do every- 
thing through English, or is fond merely of literary pursuits, at 
the Ashram, she would be like fish out of water. Now if you 
want to know the details about the Ashram, you wiU please tell 
me and I shall pass on your letter to the proper quarters for 
reply. 

Tours sincenly. 

From a photostat; S.N. 12775 


84. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 

Komara Park, Bangalore, 
July U 1927 

dear friend, 

I have your two letters. Isn’t it funny that in spite of both 
of them being long, I find nothing there touching the direct ques- 
tion that I have put? Surely, it is the easiest thing possible for 
you to tell me what is Belgium doing, what is Switzerland doing? 
What are you doing as distinguished firom writing? 

I add another question. I have nearly 80 acres of ground on 
which we are nearly 200 souls, men and women and children, and 
therefore parents with their children. We are dping a little bit of 
agriculture and we are doing dairy work, etc. Tell me what we 
should do to fall under your scheme. 

Yours sincerely^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 14178 



85. LETTER TO B. F. BHARUCHA^ 

[Before July 2, 1927]^ 

What will you see by going to Nagpur? It is not necessary 
for me to explain to you that a satyagrahi cannot break the Arms 
Act. From the outset, the meaning of civil disobedience has been 
violation of such laws as are opposed to niti (ethics), so that there 
can be violation oijakati laws (tarifiF or taxation laws). There can- 
not be violation of laws that forbid thefts. Similarly, the man who 
carries on a peaceful campaign cannot carry a sword or a rifle with 
the object of being arrested or with any other purpose. At Luck- 
now, where Maulana Mahomed AH and I were going round, we 
found volunteers with naked swords and we made them give up 
their swords. At Bezwada Maulana Mahomed Ali and I made 
volunteers give up their big sticks, though no permit or licence 
was necessary to carry them. 

The man who is out to die or to give up his life, how can 
he hold a sword? Anything may happen after altering the aspect 
of the campaign, giving up the name of satyagraha or withdrawing 
the epithet shanti. But under cover of words such as shanti^ satya- 
graha, etc., how could there be promulgation of ashanti or asatya? 
Ere this, I had seen your support to the Nagpur campaign and 
even then I felt pained. But it is hardly possible to correct even 
our friends immediately they err. I have written even this much 
because of your reference in your letter that you were proceeding 
to Nagpur to see what was going on there. 

The Hindu, 4-7-1927 


^ This is part of a Gujarati letter the original of which is not available. 
Vide “Limitations of Satyagraha”, 14-7-1927. 

^This letter was read by the addressee at an emergent meeting of 
Nagpur Nagar Gingress Committee held on July 2t 



86. MESSAGE TO PEOPLE OF SOUTH INDIA 


ijiily 2, 1927]' 

In a letter addressed to the men and women of South India, Mahatma 
Gandhi says: 

It has been a matter of deep grief to me that owing to the 
collapse of my health, I was unable to enter upon the tour in 
South India on the appointed date. God willing, I hope to 
commence the tour some time in July though the original pro- 
gramme will have to be considerably modified and reduced. 
Meanwhile, however, I hope that those who have not yet taken 
to khadi will do so for the sake of the starving millions; for, who- 
ever buys one yard of khadi puts the whole of the cost of it into 
the pockets of the poor people of this famine-stricken land, more 
than half of it going directly into the pockets of those to whom 
every pie means so much more money to buy the necessaries of 
Hfe. 

The Hindu, 2-7-1927 


87. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRm 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 2, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

So I can’t have you in Bangalore, it appears. ^ It will be cruel 
to have you follow me somewhere down South to melt there. 
But if you come even about the end of this month, I might be at 
some pleasant place in Mysore, because the whole of Mysore is 
Nature’s favoured spot in India’s plains. 

About the time that Sarojini Devi wrote to you, she wrote 
to me also, and sent a peremptory telegram asking me to sup- 

^ Released on this date by the Associated Press of India from Banga- 
lore 

2 In reply to his letter dated June 25. Motilal Nehru had written: 
"Your letter arrived just after I had posted my reply to Sarojini who was 
instigated by Jinnah and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad to offer the Grown 
to me in supersession of both Ansari and Jawahar.” 
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port her request, and even to *'issue orders”. But I knew before- 
hand what you would say to the proposal kindly meant, but 
thoughtlessly made. I wrote to her almost in the same strain as 
you, and suggested that Dr. Ansari was the only possible presi- 
dent, I told her also that I did not at all believe that his occu- 
pancy of the presidential chair would in any way diminish the 
weight of any settlement arrived at by the Congress. In my opi- 
nion, if Dr. Ansari is chosen, a reasonable settlement has a better 
chance of being adopted by the Congress. 

You did tell me about the appearance of Tara^. What with 
Chand^ and Tflra, there must be perpetual illumination in the house; 
and the appearance of Suraj^ to support Chand and Tara is, let us 
hope, a question merely of time. I shall readily forgive Sarup 
for never thinking of writing to me if she brings up her Suns and 
Moons and Stars for the service of the Motherland. I hope both 
the mother and the baby are making steady progress. 

I make my first appearance tomorrow to open a KJiadi 
Exhibition which has been arranged in Bangalore in order to keep 
my chief warders Gangadharrao and Rajagopalachari occupied. 
They are doing a brisk trade in khadi and are not ashamed to 
exploit their prisoner’s illness. 

Tours sincerely^ 

From a photostat: S.N. 12598 


88. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

Bangalore, 
Ashadh Shuddha 3 [July -2, 1927Y 

CHI. VAStJMATI, 

I got your letter. You have done well in going to the 
Ashram. Take good care of your health. Health permitting, help 
if you can in the work of the store which the women have taken 
upon themselves. My health is steadily improving. There is still 
room for improvement in your handwriting. It will improve if 
you write carefully and slowly for some time. Speed will come 
by and by. It is the same with this as with spiiming. It is diSfi- 

^ Second daughter of Sarup (Vijayalakahmi Pandit); literally, ‘star* 

^ First daughter of Sarup; literally, ‘moon’ 

3 Literally, ‘sxin’ 

^Gandhiji was in Bangalore on this date in 1927, 
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letter to santoji maharaj 

cult to ensure strength in the yarn after first learning to spin 
fast; on the contrary, speed will increase of itself after one has 
learnt to spin strong yarn. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 587. Courtesy: Vasumati Pandit 


89. LETTER TO SANTOJI MAHARAJ 

Bangalore, 

Aso Sud 3 [July 2, 1927] 

SHRI SANTOJI MAHARAJ, 

, I have carefully preserved your questions, and with God’s 
grace I shall try to answer them now. I enclose the questions with 
this answer so that you may not have to take the trouble of re- 
calling them and I may not have to copy them. I have num- 
bered them serially, and there should be, therefore, no confusion. 

1. Only he can interpret the Gita correctly who tries to follow 
its teaching in practice, and the correctness of the interpretation 
will be in proportion to his success in living according to the 
teaching. The Gita was not composed as a learned treatise. It 
may be a profound one, but in my view the realization of its 
profound quality depends on the depth of one’s sincerity in put- 
ting its teaching into practice. I have read Lokamanya Tilak’s 
and Shankaracharya’s commentaries and tried to understand 
them as well as I could. I am not qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment on their learning. If we accept the point of view I have 
suggested, the question of expressing an opinion on their learning 
does not arise. The Gita is related to the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
for it gives the essence of both. 

2. The Gita teaches that one should cultivate the state of sama- 
tva^ and explains with every manner of argument the means of 
doing so, namely, bhaktfi' accompanied with jnana?^ that is, service 
of every living creature without thought of reward, 

3. The godly heritage, according to the Gita^ is that which helps 
one to attain self-realization. The sign of having acquired such 
heritage is the weakening of one’s attachments and aversions, and 

1 Equanimity in all circumstances and equality towards all things 

2 Devotion 

3 Knowledge 
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the means of acquiring it is cultivation of bhakti for the Lord. 

4. As far as I have been able to read and understand the teach- 
ings of our sacred writers of past times, I don’t think there is any 
difference of view. 

5. A Brahmin and a Bhangi^ pet us suppose] are stung by a 
scorpion. I see that a vaid has arrived to help the former, and 
another has been sent for. The vaid simply does not look towards 
the Bhangi who has been crying for help. Both the vaid and the 
Brahmin hear his cries. If the Brahmin has learnt to regard all 
beings with an equal eye, he would ask the vaid to treat the Bhangi 
first. If I were the vaid^ I would run to the Bhangi, suck out the 
poison from the wound and apply to him whatever other reme- 
dies I knew. Having done that, I would offer my service to the 
Brahmin, if he required it, and then attend to my other work. 
To cultivate an equal eye towards all beings means to serve all 
people in the world with equal regard. 

6. It is not true at all that the Lord teaches in the Gita that 
one may kill one’s kinsmen. When Aijuna got ready to fight for 
what he believed to be a just cause, and was overcome with igno- 
rant attachment and weakness, through which he made a distinc- 
tion between kinsmen and others, the Lord cured him of his attach- 
ment and weakness. We can only guess what reply Krishna would 
have given if Aijuna had protested and said that he did not wish 
to kill at all, whether his opponents were kinsmen or others. It is 
my humble view, however, that the Gita was not composed to 
give a direct zinswer to that question. 

7. I have felt that there is a greater spirit of universality and 
liberalism in the smatana Vedic dharma^. 

8. The question, which, is the chief religious work, one can answer 
only for oneself. For me it is the Gita. One distinction at any rate 
among such works is based on the subject they deal with, namely, 
those which lay down codes of conduct and others which state and 
explain the nature of Godhead. If the question refers to anything 
more than this, I have not understood it. 

9. The differences between the rules of conduct enjoined by 
the various religions will change from age to age, and as know- 
ledge and the spirit of liberalism grow such differences will dimi- 
nish. 

10. I think this question is involved in question 9. But I shall 

* Member of a caste traditionally associated with scavenging work 
2 The dharma based on the Vedic tradition 
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say this by way of further explanation. We should believe that the 
practices and modes of conduct which we find represented in the 
Koran, the Bible, the Vedas and other works were the best in those 
times and those lands. If our reason cannot accept them in this 
age, it is our dharma to change them or abandon them altogether. 
Only fundamental principles are immutable. 

11. In acting towards other people and understanding their 
faiths one should follow the principle of regarding others as one- 
self. 

12. I think it almost impossible to decide which out of the many 
interpretations of religious works represents undiluted truth. That 
is why the Gita has convincingly argued that samanvaya^ is the best. 
God alone represents perfect truth. Imperfect man, therefore, 
should humbly believe that as one’s truth is dear to one, so 
others’ truths are bound to be dear to them. Hence everyone 
should follow his own path and others should not hinder him 
from doing so. People will then follow, of their own accord, that 
path which is found from experience to be the smoothest. 

13. Till we come across a person of experience and of perfect 
purity in conduct, we should observe the rules of conduct and 
discipline enjoined in the religious work, which we have accepted 
as our scripture, read it regularly, reflect over it and put its teach- 
ings into practice. Those who cannot do even this are ignorant 
people. Such of them as cannot observe purity in conduct have 
a protector only in God. I believe in the assurance given in the 
Gita that even people of this class are saved somehow. -Words cer- 
tainly have a meaning, but there are ebbs and floods in the mean- 
ing of words as if they had a life of their own. 

14. As I understand the problem, without a belief in reincarnation 
it would be almost impossible to prove that the world is govern- 
ed by justice. Moreover, one soul cannot have [full] experience 
of the world within the span of one life, which is but a mo- 
ment in a vast cycle of time. I can practically say that I have 
direct proof every moment of the truth of the belief in rein- 
carnation. 

15. Virtue and sin exist in the same sense that light and dark- 
ness, happiness and suffering, truth and untruth, do. However, 
just as there is an unknowable and indescribable ReaUty beyond 
the categories of existence and non-existence, so also there is 
something beyond virtue and sin of which this body can have 


1 Synthesis 
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no experience. The descriptions given in Buddhist writings or 
in those of the Nyaya and the Sankhya schools of philosophy 
are not unalterable, but these too, can be understood and ac- 
cepted from the respective viewpoints. 

16. For the development of man’s reasoning faculty, the right 
influences are certainly essential. To put it scientifically, every 
society solves the problem in every age for itself. 

17. Violence means injuring a creature through bodily action or 
speech or in thought, with the intention of injuring it. Non- 
violence means not injuring any creature in this manner. The 
doctrine of non-violence propounded in Vedanta literature, as far 
as I have understood it, seems to me all right. But I cannot say 
myself whether I have understood the Vedanta teaching correct- 
ly, nor can I claim that my study of the Vedanta is deep. 

18. For being able to observe brahmacharya, one must keep the 
mind, speech and body constantly engaged in morally pure activity. 
We can, therefore, say in a general way that a brdhmackan 
should do the opposite of what householders given to the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures do. It is my experience that desires in the 
mind are closely connected with the kind of food one eats, but 
I know that such desires arise even when one’s food is pure ^d 
small in quantity. We may, therefore, say that right food is a 
great help for the observance of brahmacharya, but that it is not 
all. The purest food is fruit, which has naturally ripened, eaten 
in solitude. I have no doubt about this at all. The chief thing 
is that, if the palate could be controlled, the observance of brahma- 
charya would become quite easy. We commit two errors in say- 
ing that knowledge has reference to the mind and food is connec- 
ted with the body, which is a material object. The body of a 
living human being is not altogether inert. And the thing which 
we call mind and which learns from experience is as closely con- 
nected with the body as light is with the sun. A dead body is 
one from which the mind has gone; such a body does not eat or 
drink. Thus, it is the mind which eats through the body, and 
likewise it is through the body that really speaking it acquires 
knowledge. 

19. The universal Soul in which all the souls exist is God. The 
living creature which does not know that universal Soul and looks 
upon itself as separate from other creatures is what we calljfra*. 
That universal Soul, though dwelling in all, is not directly expe- 
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rienced; that is its beauty, its miracle, its maya>. The true end of 
human effort consists in crossing that maya and knowing that uni- 
versal Soul, which is the one source of all. It is not a thing 
which can be experienced in a manner our reason can understand; 
how, then, can there be any means of experiencing it? But any- 
one who has the strength to forget the ‘T’’ in him and make him- 
self a cipher can have a glimpse of this universal Soul, though he 
cannot help someone else to have it too. Such a person is so 
dazzled by the mere glimpse, and so utterly spell-bound, that he 
merges in it. He feels no desire and no need to describe his 
supreme bliss to anyone. 

20. I have somehow found something for myself by combining 
all the suggestions made by the authors of Shastras. It is, there- 
fore, quite difficult for me to say which path is acceptable. Shan- 
kara is dear to me, and so are Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and 
others — I have relished delicacies from all, but have not been able 
to satisfy my hunger through what I got from any of them. 

21. It may now be seen that the reply to this question is contained 
in the replies to the preceding questions. Yajna^^ dano?^ tapas^^ are 
obligatory duties, but that does not mean that the manner of 
performing them in this age should be the same as in ancient 
times. Yajruiy dana^ etc.j are permanent principles. The social prac- 
tices and the concrete forms through which they are put into 
practice may change from age to age and country to country. In 
my view, for example, the supreme yajna for this country and in 
this age is the spinning-wheel. The right gift which a seeker of 
moksha in this country and this age may mate is to dedicate his 
all, body, intellect and possessions, to the service of the coun- 
try. And, likewise, the right tapas for this country and this age con- 
sists in burning with agony at the suffering of countless untouch- 
ables and others who are starving for want of food or because of 
famines. Anyone who performs these three important duties cer- 
tainly becomes purified and he may even have a vision of God’s 
cosmic form which Axjuna had.^ 

22. Saguna^f nirguncP^ etc., belong to the speech of human be- 

1 Mystery 

2 Sacrifice 

charity 

4 Austerity 

5 Vide the Bhagavad Gita, XI 

®With attributes 

7 Without attributes 
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ings trying to express their imperfect knowledge which is sheer 
ignorance. In truth God is beyond description. Even to call 
Him nirguna is an utterly vain attempt to describe Him. Since 
however, He is a slave of His devotees, He can be described not with 
a thousand but with an infinite number of epithets, all of which 
can be applied to him from the point of view of the respective 
devotees, and it is His supreme mercy that He tolerates them all. 
There is no error, therefore, in saying that He exists as all bodies, 
all sense-organs and aU other things. We may thus confess our in- 
ability to describe Him. 

23. I wish to say in all humility that my fasts and other ordeals 
are inspired by the desire to see God face to face. I fast in order 
that, even if I go without food altogether, I may have a glimpse 
of God such as I have described in these answers. But one cannot 
force oneself to undertake a fast. One must have fitness even for a 
fast. I am constantly striving for such fitness. But it is possible that 
I may not acquire it in this life and may even die ingloriously. 

This completes the list of your questions. If you have any 
other questions to ask besides these, do ask them. You will notice 
a certain positiveness in some or all of the answers. Please do not 
put it doAvn to presumption or pride. If I did not write what 
I have done, I would be guilty of untruth, for it would mean con- 
cealing my real beliefs through false humility. If, therefore, you see 
impropriety in my positiveness, kindly forgive me for that. 

The revered Malaviyaji Maharaj is here. I have discussions 
with him on aU manner of religious issues. I will tell him of 
your desire too. 

Tours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a pliotostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 12323 


90. HONOURABLE LABOUR 

Cotton is produced in Viraingam, Lakhtar and other areas 
and, though the steam-engine has been introduced in these areas, 
it has not been possible to dispense with the human machine and 
therefore, extracting cotton from the pods and similar work is be- 
ing done by men and women. This is work which cannot be 
done by one person, it must be taken up by a large number. If, 
therefore, the Machine Age comes to stay, machines for extract- 
ing cotton are bound to be introduced in these areas. At present, 
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however, the work of extracting cotton from the pods is fortu- 
nately or unfortunately — according to one’s point of view — done 
by men and women. I, therefore, put a few questions to a friend 
who does this work. He says in reply.* 

If, fifty or sixty years ago, any person like me had put simi- 
lar questions about spinning, he would have received literally the 
same reply as this; for at that time the spinning-wheel was a sign 
not of poverty but of culture and respectability, and the rich used 
to spin willingly as a matter of duty, just as they do now the work 
of extracting cotton from the pods and do not mind accepting 
money for it, though such work is a means of livelihood for the 
poor. As long as the rich had not given up spinning, the poor 
were safe and spinning did not disappear as an occupation. 
Such universal occupations are a duty as much as they -are occu- 
pations, and they last only so long as the rich keep them up, 
for they offer no opportunities for making millions or for specula- 
tion. They remain alive only if the rich have regard for the 
welfare of society as a whole. When social concern ceases to be a 
motive, everyone strives to be a millionaire and looks for an 
occupation which may help him to be one. The vamashramfi 
dharma was conceived and accepted as part of Hinduism so that 
people may not yield to such wicked temptations which degrade 
them spiritually. This dharma now survives only in name and 
its real nature is forgotten. Everywhere we see only its distor- 
tions. A dharma which was conceived as a means of regulating 
occupations is now confined to restrictive practices about eating 
and marrying. How can I persuade people that in the revival of 
the spinning-wheel lies the revival of vamashrama, of pure dharma 
and, if I may say without being guilty of exaggeration, of dharma 
in its entirety? 

PFrom Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-7-1927 


* Not translated here. The correspondent had explained that the work 
was regarded as honourable and was done by everyone, rich and poor. 

^ The division of society into four vamas or castes and of the individual’s 
life into four ashramas or stages 
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A simple-hearted student writes: 

I have read your letter advising me to become a khadi-worker^ with 
the greatest attention. I do want to take up some work which will en- 
able me to serve the country. But I have yet to decide whether I 
should be a khadi-workcr or take up another form of service. I have 
not yet felt that khadi work can be a means for inner progress. For the 
present, I spin just to do my duty to society, knowing as I do that 
spinning is necessary both for our economic amelioration and for the 
att ainme nt of freedom. Eventually, of course, I will choose the work 
which satisfies me the most. For the moment, however, my ^irri is to 
acquire as much knowledge as possible and to prepare myself for 
service. 

As for brakmachaiya, what can I write about it? I can only pray to 
God to give me the strength to fulfil my desire to observe the vow of 
brahmacharya. 

I do not understand why you give equal importance both to the 
acquisition of knowledge and craft-work in schools. I have felt that in 
trying to do both things at the same time we fail to do either of them 
weU. 

We do have to learn some craft. But would it not be better if it 
were taught after the intellecti^al part of our training is over? Spin- 
ning I do not regard as craft-work, but as a duty one owes to society. 
Everyone must therefore spin. But I feel that weaving, agriculture and 
carpentry may well be postponed till after the academic studies are 
over. Each of them is an independent subject of study complete in it- 
self, and it would be enough if a year or more is allotted to it separately. 

The way things are being attempted here harms both intellectual 
development and profidency in craft-work. To do craft-work for three 
hours, to spin in spare time, and to study aU those subjects which are 
taught in other schools, to do one’s own reading, and then to take part 
with others in the necessary community chores — all this is indeed very 
difdcult to do. 

The amount of reading laid down for the boys cannot be lessened. 
It is necessary for them to leam all the subjects. How are we justified 
then in burdening the boys with extra work when they have to leam so 
many subjects besides doing their own reading? If they do not get 
enough time to fulfil even the assignments set to them, how can they 
be expected to do their own personal reading and thinking? I find that 
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as teaching advances^ it becomes ever more necessary to do extra-curri- 
cular reading and there is no time for it« 

I have spoken of these difficulties to the teachers. There have also 
been discussions about it, but 1 am not satisfied. I think they have not 
sufficient appreciation of our difficulties. Will you please give the points 
I have raised some consideration and explain to me where I err? 

There are two important points raised in this letter. The 
reader need not be told that it is a reply to my letter. I thought 
that instead of sending a private reply to the correspondent I had 
better discuss it in the Navajivan so that it may be of use to 
other students who have similar difficulties, I had therefore kept 
it pending these three months. 

The distinction made here in inner progress and the service 
of society is also made by many others in India. I consider this 
distinction as due to an error of thought. 1 believe, and it is cilso 
my experience, that all that is against the progress of the soul is 
also against the true interest of society in general. The progress of 
the soul can best be achieved, according to me, through the ser- 
vice of society. Service is the same as yajna. Service which comes 
in the way of the progress of the soul is to be shunned and 
renounced. 

There is a school of thought which says that service may also 
be rendered at times through lying. But everybody knows that 
lying degrades the soul and it makes it fall from its high state. 
Therefore, service through lying should never be thought of. 
Really speaking, the idea that lying can also serve as a means 
of service is just a delusion. Its result may seem beneficial to 
society for a while, but it can be proved that eventually it does 
more harm than good. 

But, then, the charkha does good to society, to the world, and 
therefore to the soul also. This does not mean that a spinner can 
ipso facto realize the progress of the soul. He who spins for earn- 
ing a few coppers gets only a few coppers. But he who spins with 
the object of realizing his soul may attain liberation through it. 
As has been said, he too becomes fit for liberation who offers 
water for the thirsty in the spirit of devotion. Of those who re- 
peat the Gayatri mantra either for show or for money, the first falls 
while the other goes on farther than the fulfilment of his desire 
for money. Liberation is reached wherever the objective is of the 
highest and purest, and is backed by similar action. 

In fact, the baowledge of Brahman, i.e., the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, is necessary in order to know what is the highest objective and 
xxxry-7 
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the highest action. To tty to achieve proper fitness for khadi 
work with the object of the progress of the soul is no small matter. 
A khadi worker who wants also the progress of the soul must be 
firee from all likes and dislikes. This covers almost all that needs 
to be said on this question. We have not yet had even a single 
khadi worker who would be content to receive just enough for his 
maintenance and settle down to work in unfavourable surroundings 
in a remote village far away Irom a railway station. I would 
expect such a worker to know Sanskrit and music, and have a fairly 
good knowledge of the essentials of all the important religions. He 
can put to good use those arts that he knows. But he can serve 
contentedly even if he knows nothing except the science of charkha. 

In order to dispel the darkness and misery of age-long indo- 
lence, superstition, hunger and distrust, we need men of austerity 
who have got to the very door-step of liberation. Even a slight 
practice of this dharma wards off great calamity! and hence is easy. 
But its perfect implementation is as arduous as the austerities of a 
man thirsting for self-realization. 

I do not mean to suggest that one should give up one’s studies 
and devote oneself immediately to khadi work. I suggest that 
a student who has courage, strength and faith should take a vow 
firom today onwards that he will become a khadi worker when 
he has finished his studies. If he makes this resolve one can consider 
that his service in the cause of khadi has already begun, because 
he will then choose whatever he decides to learn with the object 
of acquiring the necessary capacity for this particular type of work. 

Let us now examine the second difficulty. The correspondent 
says: 

I do not tmdeistand why you give equal importance to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and the learning of craft work at the same time. 

I have been asked this question time and again ever since I 
returned to India, and I have always given the same answer to 
it, i.e., they must be given an equal importance. It used to be so 
in olden times. The student went to the teacher with a bundle of 
sacrificial sticks in his hands which indicated his readiness to work 
and his humility. The former consisted of fetching wood firom 
the forest and water for the use of the guru. The student also 
learned something about agriculture, cow-keeping, etc. 

Today this is not so, and that is one of the reasons why there 
is so much hunger, injustice and vice in the world. Literacy, i.e., 

! A reference to the Bkagaoad GitOt II, 40 
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learning of books, acquisition of intellectual knowledge and useful 
manual work in various crafts are not different, though they may 
seem so. Efforts to separate them and break the link that binds 
them together results in the misuse of knowledge. The intellectual 
side of it is like the husband and manual labour like his wife. The 
bond between the two is indissoluble. Divorced from manual 
labour this husband is today acting like a libertine. He casts his 
evil eye here, there and everywhere and yet remains unsatisfied 
and in the end falls down tired and spent. 

Indeed, if a comparison has to be made between the two, 
the first place will have to be given to manual work, ^ for a child 
does not use his intelligence first but his hands and feet. Gradually, 
he learns to use his eyes and ears and begins to understand things 
only when he is four or five years of age. But this does not 
mean that with greater power of understanding he can neglect 
his body. If he does so he will destroy both the body and the mind. 
The intellect finds its expression in action by the body. Today the 
exercise of the body has come to be confined merely to gymnas- 
tics. Formerly this need was satisfied by useful labour. There is 
no suggestion that boys should not play games or take part in 
sports, etc. But there should not be any great need for games 
merely for health’s sake. Rather, there should be rest and relaxa- 
tion of both the body and the mind. There is no place for in- 
dolence in education. Whether learning a craft or acquiring 
knowledge of the three R’s, education must always be interest- 
ing. If a boy gets bored either with reading and writing or 
craft work, the fault does not lie with him but with the method 
of education and the teacher. 

While this letter was lying with me, I chanced to read a 
book about a new educational experiment being imdertaken in 
England. An institution has been set up there which will start 
centres imparting literary education along with training in craft 
work. Among the list of the .sponsors of this institution I find 
the names of almost all the eminent British educationists. Their 
aim is to change the present trend in education and impart to the 
children both literary education and training in crafts. More such 
centres will be started at places with plenty of open space around 
them so that arrangements could be made for their training in 
crafts. This wiU enable the boys to earn something while learning. 
The editor of the book says tiat this will probably lengthen the 
period of literary education, but he also states that it will do no 
harm; on the contrary, it will do' good to the students. When a 
student starts to earn he realizes the value of money honestly earned 
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and acquires respect for all forms of knowledge imparted to him, 

I think the experiments that I carried out in South Africa 
confirm this view. To the extent that I could see how to carry 
them out and actually did carry them out they succeeded well. 

Very little time is required to go over lessons or do extra- 
curricular reading if the method of teaching is good. Of course, 
students do need some time to do what they like — ^to read as 
they please or even to while it away in idleness. I learnt a while 
ago that this is what they call shaoasana in the yogic science. Skava- 
sana means to lie down like a corpse with the feet outstretched and 
with the body and mind completely relaxed and at ease. Of course, 
even here the repetition of Ramanama should go on with every 
breath, but it should not disturb one’s rest. For a brahtnachari every 
breath is but a repetition of the Lord’s name. 

But if -what I say is correct how is it that this student and 
his other fiiends who are not untruthful or vain and who are 
ready to work hard to reach their goal do not experience its truth? 

The tragedy with us is that ^ of us teachers have been bom 
and have grown up in an age when the accent is on literary edu- 
cation, and training in crafts is very much neglected. And, yet, 
some of us have detected this fatal flaw. Efibrts are being made 
to correct it, but it is not yet clear how the correction can be 
made. Besides, the little that we have understood we have not 
yet the power to implement. -Those who can teach Raghuvama 
or Ramayam or Shakespeare have not either the training or the 
aptitude to teach carpentry or weaving. They have not the 
same knowledge of weaving as they have of Raghuvama-, and when 
they have, they have not the same interest in it. No wonder that, 
on account of this imperfection in our teachers, we find it diffi- 
cult to produce the right type of students — students who will be 
equally at home both in literary learning and in crafts and who 
will at ffie same time have character. Therefore, in this period 
of transition our imperfect and ill-equipped -teachers and hard- 
working students must have both patience and faith. With faith 
one can cross the seas and storm even the most impregnable forts. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-7-1927 * 



92. LETTER TO WILLIAM SMITH 


Kdmara Park, Banoaxorx, 

July 3, 1927 

DEAR MR. SMITH, 

I thank you for your two letters and very carefully prepared 
notes and the Italian pamphlet illustrating the principle and use 
of castrating forceps. 

I have now gone through your notes, and if you are free on 
Tuesday next at 4 p.m. I shall be delighted to see you. 

Could I publish your valuable notes in the pages of Toung 
India or make other public use of them? 

Tours sinemly. 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12919 


93. SPEECH AT OPENING OF KHADI EXHIBITION^ 

BANGALORE 


July 3, 1927 

You have extended to me a very great privilege by asking me 
to perform the opening ceremony at this function. It is a matter 
of great grief to me that I shall be unable to make my opening 
speech myself. You will agree with me that I ought not to take 
an undue advantage of the liberty given to me by Dr. Subba Rao 
and those medical friends who have been helping me. I want 
therefore to go as gently as possible and not to put an undue strain 
upon my constitution. I therefore reduced the few ideas that I 
have to present to you in connection with this Exhibition to writing. 
Mr. Tathachary will read a translation in the mother tongue of 
this province and then Mr. Rajagopalachaii will read to you the 
English original. I am sorry that in this province you will not 
take the trouble of learning what is the lingua franca of India or 
should be. I have been obliged always, whenever I have come 
down to the South, to remark upon this deficiency. You have now 
a Hindi Prachar Office also in Bangalore and I do hope that at 
no distant time as I expect you will come up to Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Desha in Hindi as in khadi and so make up your 
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deficiency with reference to ignorance in Hindi. Had I seen in 
jfront of me only my Mussalman brethren I know that I could 
have spoken to them in Hindi. They are preserving the prestige 
of the lingua fi’anca but the Hindus are lagging far behind in 
the South. I hope that you will run a close race with the Mus- 
salman brethren in Mysore and make up your deficiency in 
Hindi, With these few words I shall call upon my friend to read 
the Kanarese translation. 

After the reading of the Kanarese version of Mahatmaji*s address was 
over, Mr. G. Rajagopalachaii read in clear terms the following address of Gan- 
dhiji in English: 

FRIENDS, 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me to meet you in this 
lovely city and find in our midst our veteran leader, Poojaniya 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. Hindu tradition makes me 
always feel embarrassed to take a leading part in any function at 
which he is present. For ever since my return to our beloved coun- 
try, I have looked up to him as to an elder brother. But what I 
feel to be a call of duty enables me somewhat to overcome the 
embarrassment. 

On this my first permitted appearance on a public platform 
since my illness, let me thank His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
and its people for the great kindness and consideration shown to 
me during my prolonged convalescence. Your lavish hospitality 
has made illness itself attractive. 'But it has grieved me to observe, 
as I did in the appeal issued by my fidends for enlisting your 
support for khadi, that they had endeavoured to exploit my illness 
by. suggesting that if you all supported khadi by subscribing 
to funds and adopting it for your dress, my recovery would be 
quicker. I would ask you to dismiss this consideration from your 
minds altogether. If khadi makes no appeal to your reason and 
has no place in national economy, it must be suppressed in spite of 
my weakness for it. In great national causes, personal affections 
must be discounted as disturbing factors. And if I have become 
so soft as to become enervated for want of support for my whims 
and fancies, or may be, even follies, it is surely better for the 
nation that I should become and remain so ill as to be unfit for 
further mischief. 

The Exhibition, which it will be my privilege presently to 
declare open, is a right and proper kind of appeal. It is carefully 
■ designed so as to give you an ocular demonstration of what khadi 
meant and what it has already achieved.J If its careful study conquers 
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your reason, but in spite of the conviction of your reason, you 
find yourselves too weak to translate its dictates into action, then, 
indeed, let your affection for me give you heart and courage to 
overcome your weakness. For I stand liefore you as a self-chosen 
representative of the dumb, semi-starved, because workless, 
milhons of India whom the late Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das 
appropriately called Daridtanarayana. Every pice you contribute 
to the support of khadi, every yard of khadi you buy, means so 
much concrete sympathy shown by you for these millions. 

Let me then summarize the conclusions of workers in the 
service of Daridranarayana which you may test for yourselves if 
you will patiently study the Hterature that you will find on the 
Exhibition stalls as also the results of khadi activity which you 
will find demonstrated at those stzills. The Prize Essay on Hand- 
spimung by Messrs S. V. Puntambekar and N. S. Varadachari 
traces for you the history of the ruin of the only national and uni- 
versal cottage industry of India as also the possibilities of its 
revival. You will find it proved there that in this country there 
are millions of peasants who have no occupation for at least four 
months in the year, and that the only possible occupation for 
them in their own cottages is nothing but hand-spinning. Many 
good and well-intentioned people have suggested most ambitious 
and attractive schemes of village reorganization. But I make bold 
to say that not one of these schemes is at present in operation and 
that it is not possible to enforce any of them, at least during the life- 
time of this generation; whereas, the spinning-wheel has been mak- 
ing its silent but slow progress throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Its revival dates from 1920 during which year, in spite 
of the forest of white caps one saw in the principal streets of cities, 
in reality there was not to be found khadi worth more than one 
lakh at the outside. But the carefully prepared report of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association for the last year will show you that 
during the year 1926 alone over Rs. 23 lakhs worth of khadi was 
produced throughout India and that the sales amounted to Rs. 28 
lakhs. Capital investment by the Association amounts to over Rs. 
18 lakhs. Fifty-thousand spinners worked during the year under 
review for the production of this khadi. These spinners, before 
they took to hand-spinning, had not other earnings or occupation 
during the time that they gave to spinning. Their earnings have 
ranged firom one pice to two annas per day according to the timp; 
they gave and the skill they put in it. The very fact that fifty 
thousand women were eager to do this work for what may appear 
to us to be a miserable wage should be sufficient workable demon- 
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stration that hand-spinning is not an uneconomic, profitless or un- 
practical proposition. In many instances women walk four miles 
to receive their cotton. Round hand-spinning as the centre have 
been built up many other occupations. Weavers, dhobis, dyers, 
printers and carders who had either died out or were dying out 
have fbimd in the revival of hand-spinning a new hope. One new 
weaver and one new carder comes into being against ten spinners 
and their wages are anything between four annas and one and a half 
rupees per day. 1,500 villagers are being thus served by an army 
of more or less educated workers whose salary ranges from Rs. 
100 to Rs. 150 per month. Not less than 1,000 such young men 
and some young women find an honest livelihood in this national 
service. The spinners and other workers include Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, the so-called untouchables, Mussalmans, 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, in fact every caste and creed. Besides the 
paid workers, there are several absolutely unpaid volunteers too 
engaged in this work of reconstruction. In Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta and ProfuUa Chandra Ghosh, Bengal has given to this 
service two of Acharya Ray’s most brilliant pupils. Satis Chandra 
Das Gupta had built up Acharya Ray’s chemical works. Profiilla 
Chandra Ghosh had been assistant assayer in the Government 
Mint. Both left their lucrative posts to give themselves to khadi. 
Several distinguished lawyers, even doctors, some of whom you 
know personally, have given up their profession and taken to this 
work. And it is slowly dawning upon the merchant class that khadi 
is a service which does demand their mercantile ability. You will, 
perhaps, now understand why I have called this hand-spinning 
movement the greatest co-operative effort of modern times. And 
if six years’ progress, insignificant as it may appear compared to 
the mighty result in view, is an indication of the fiiture, God will- 
ing, at no distant time we shall find our villages, which at the pre- 
sent moment seem to be crumbling to ruins, becoming hives of 
honest and patient industry. 

The Exhibition will enable you to understand all the processes 
that cotton goes through before it reaches you as khadi. For you 
will see ginning, carding, sliver-making, spinning and weaving 
demonstrated before you. You will see also the very simple tools 
and machinery which are being used for these processes. The 
charts will teU you the output of these little machines, most of 
which can be easily made in our villages. 

I must not also omit to draw the attention of fashionable, artis- 
tic and moneyed members of my audience to the well-filled stall 
where you will see handsomely worked and embroidered fine 
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khadi in the preparation of which nearly 400 girls in Bombay are 
earning anything between six annas and one and a half rupees per 
day. It is an organization conducted by Rashtriya Stri Sabha of 
Bombay, which, among other self-sacrificing ladies, includes the 
grand-daughters of the Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Nao- 
roji, and a sister belonging to the great Petit family. 

Madhusudan Das was a brilliant lawyer in Cuttack. The 
poverty of Orissa woke him firom his dreams and he saw that 
necessary as work with plough and oxen in our fields was, we should 
soon be reduced to the status of the bovine species unless we 
added to our agriculture some industry which called forth the 
cunning of the hand, and he has himself become a finished artisan. 

But I must not any longer stand between you and the feast 
for your eyes and intellect that has been prepared by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. May it enable you to appreciate the priceless 
value of khadi as a central fact in village organization and may 
it induce you to establish between yourselves and the poor villa- 
gers a living bond by sending those of you who have the leisure 
and the inclination to villages to deliver the message of the spin- 
ning-wheel, and all of you at least by adopting khadi for your 
dress and household use! In the work of God, as I venture to 
suggest it is, the harvest is indeed rich but the labourers are few. 
Every one of you can, if you will, add to the number. 

I have much pleasure in declaring the Exhibition open, and 
I pray to Grod that He may bless the work, if it is commendable in 
IBs sight and the workers be found worthy. 

TTiia over amidst impressive silence, Mahatmsyi spoke the following few 
words in conclusion: ' 

FRIENDS, 

I shall presently perform the opening ceremony by tmeovering 
a model charkha prepared at the Industrial Shop of the Depart- 
ment of Industries in Mysore. Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande, in 
his opening speech inviting me to perform the ceremony, drew 
your attention to the great help that is being rendered by the State 
^nd especially the Department of Industries to this movement. 
They have prepared many such charkhas. You will see in the 
Exhibition Court a varietjr of charkhas, old spinning-wheels, whi<A 
are stiU to be found in a more or less dilapidated condition in 
Mysore and the evolution that a spinning-wheel has gone 
through during these six years. The charkha that I shall have the 
privilege of presently exposing to your view is by no means the 
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best in the scale of evolution. But we thought it was in the fitness 
of things that an article made in Mysore should be first exposed 
to view. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya will lead you to the Exhi- 
bition Court, He has kindly consented to do this work for me in 
order to spare me the strain of going through the Exhibition Court. 
He will also continue the present proceedings this evening at 5-30 
when he will give you what his heart prompts him to give you on 
what he has seen in the Exhibition Court, and what he has ga- 
thered during these six years about khaddar and I do hope that 
you will all come and ^ten to the message that he might have 
to deliver to you. You will not attempt whilst he takes the lea- 
ders to the court to crowd round, otherwise it will not be really 
possible to study what is to be studied in the Exhibition. It is de- 
signed to be really a study for those who want to understand 
what this khadi movement stands for and what it has been able to 
do. It is not a mere ocular demonstration to be dismissed out 
of our minds, immediately we have gone out of the Exhibition 
Court. It is not a cinema. It is actually a nursery where a stu- 
dent, a lover of humanity, a lover of his own country may come 
and see things for himself, I invite sceptics to go there and pause 
not a few moments, but to go there and pause a few hours and I 
promise that he will find himself amply rewarded and possibly 
his scepticism also will be dismissed. I invite the candid critic also 
to go there and I have no doubt that he will find imperfections, 
he will find those charts not drawn in artistic fashion, but he will 
find h^art put into those charts. They give you facts and figures 
which are compiled by students who want only to serve truth and 
nothing but the truth. You will find there always an understate- 
ment but not an overstatement. With these words I have much 
pleasure to uncover the charkha and I hope that you wiU all sup- 
port this movement as it deserves. 

Amidst great applause Mahatmaji then uncovered a charkha raised 
to the seat of Gandhiji by Mr. Deshpande. 

The Hindu, 4-7-1927 



94. LETTER TO MIRABEHN^ 


July 4y 1927 

CHI. MIRA^, 

I had expected a letter from you today. But there is nothing 
as yet. There is just a slight chance of one more post. I hope you 
were not overcrowded in the train, that there was no difficulty at 
Guntakal. After you went there was a wire from Vallunjkar 
asking Mahadev to suggest your breaking journey at Golanad to 
see Kakasaheb, himself and Gangu. But you were gone and I did 
not think it worth while wiring in the hope (very distant) of 
catching you before you could leave Bombay. 

How well you put it? You were parting but to come 
nearer. It was quite true. You did well in coming and equally 
well in leaving when you did. 

Remember my parting words. You are not to kill yourself or 
ruin your health in trying to finish Hindi in two months. Let us 
hope that you will finish it. But it does not matter in the least 
if you cannot. Yours is but to try. Again do not take the vow 
to use only Hindi in Wardha unless you feel practically driven to 
it. Nothing hangs by it. You need not consider what I would 
like. In matters like this there should be no question of consi- 
dering my opinion or wishes. After all it is a question of choosing 
the best way of doing Hindi. The way that suits you is the best 
for you and no other. 

With love, 

Bapu 


The opening ceremony went off yesterday without any diffi- 
culty. I stood the strain well. The doctors came afterwards and 
they were satisfied to find no alteration in the pulse. I hope you 
left your constipation here. 

B« 

1 In Bapu' s Letters to Mira, Mirabehn explains: 'T had now left Bhagavad- 
bhakti Ashram, Rewari, and was spending a short time at Sabannati after 
having been to see Bapu at Bangalore, and before going to Vinoba’s Ashram 
at Wardha for continuing my Hindi studies.” 

2 The superscription in this and other letters to Mirabehn is in Deva- 
nagari. 
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[PPS.] 

Immediately after handing this for the post I got your ex- 
pected beautiiul letter*. It is perfectly intelligible. There are 
very few mistakes. Continue to write as often as you like. 

B. 

From the original: C.W. 5243. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


95. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Silence Daj> [Ju/y 4, 1927]^ 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have sent the Monday letter to Sabarmati. But if you leave 
for Wardha before getting it, you should not miss your Mon- 
day mail at Wardha either; hence this epistle. 

I had expected your letter today but it has not come; it must 
tomorrow. 

Blusings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Don’t worry. The letter addressed to Sabarmati is in Eng- 
lish. ° 

[PPS.] 

I have just had your Hindi letter. It is beautiful. 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 5242. Courtesy; Mirabehn 


96. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, Ashadh Sud Js {July 4, 1927] 

SISTERS, 

_ ^ I thought of you yesterday. Exhibitions and such other acti- 
vities are really more the work of women than of men. No one 
was able to decorate his or her stall better than Mithubehn. It 
is just what one would expect; because all the twenty-four hours 


‘In Hindi 
^From the postmark 

3 The source has Ashadh Sud 6, which is evidently a slip. The letter 
wntten on the day following the opening of the Exhibition. 


was 
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she keeps thinking how khadi can be made more lovely. Under 
her guidance, starting with a few, now about four hundred girls 
work on khadi and earn their livelihood, or wear only khadi spun 
by themselves. 

Manibehn has been able to bring credit to herself and to the 
Exhibition by means of her carding bow. 

As so many Ashram people have now arrived, the recitation 
of the Gita in the mornings has been started. Today Manibehn 
recited the fourth chapter. She had recited the first chapter too. 
Her intonation is good. Indeed aU of you should learn to read 
the Gita in the proper way and understand its meaning. Just as 
a woman is not accomplished unless she is a good cook, so also 
a woman who does not know the Gita cannot be said to be ac- 
complished. 

Who is in charge of the store at present? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 3656 


97. LETTER TO J. B. PETIT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 5, 1927 

dear MR. PETIT, 

The enclosed is a copy repeated at Bangalore of a cabled receiv- 
ed from Andrews at Sabarmati. It speaks for itself. It will be a 
great calamity if Mr. Sastri’s health breaks down, or if he has to 
undergo financial worries. Personally, I think that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be able to meet the special requirements 
in the present case. It would be wrong to set an awkward prece- 
dent, and yet, if Mr. Sastri’s mission is to succeed, he must have 
ample funds enabling him to move from place to place and find 
decent accommodation. Future agents won’t need triple accom- 
modation. But Mr. Sastri has to break new ground and he has 
therefore to exploit not merely his official position for reducing 

^ Dated July 4. It read: “Sastri’s health causing great anxiety. Finan- 
cial worries superadded because allowances altogether insufiSdent. Gabled 
Viceroy Department. Sastri dislikes anything except constructive. Press notice 
suggesting absolute necessity ample allowances inform public. Probably neces- 
sary upkeep three houses. Hotels impossible. Watch my press cables.” 
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the discordant elements to harmony but he has got to exploit his 
own special gifts to that end. His more solid work therefore will 
be extra-official. In order to be able to do this, he must have 
funds. South Africa like India is a place of distances. Between 
Gape Town and Durban it is nearly 1,400 miles by rail, and in 
each place he must have accommodation of his own. If he went 
to hotels, he would be inaccessible to the majority of the Indians 
who are poor. 

I do not thinlf we can state all these things in the press and 
make a public appeal for fimds. The only legitimate thin g there- 
fore to do is for the Imperial Citizenship Association to place at 
Mr. Sastri’s disposal a fairly large sum. No time should be lost. 
I have not a shadow of a doubt that such an expense would be 
a fair charge upon the funds of the I.C.A. 

I suggest that Rs. 25,000/- may be at once transferred to him 
to be used as he may think necessary for his own personal conve- 
nience. He can be trusted to use the amount judiciously and to 
refund what he may not need. 

For the sake of speedy despatch, I am sending a copy of this 
letter to the members of the Committee whom I know and who 
I think will be interested in the subject-matter. 

Tours sincere^, 

M. K. Gandhi 

J. [B.] Petit, Esq. 

Imperial Citizenship Assoglahon 
Bombay 


From a photostat: S.N. 12365 



98. LETTER TO JOSHI 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 5, 1927 

MY DEAR JOSHI, 

I believe you are on the Committee of the Imperial Citizen- 
ship Association. The enclosed^ speaks for itself. If you agree with 
the view I have set forth in the letter, you will please expedite 
business. 

Tours sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 12365 

99. LETTER TO K. S. NATARAJAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 5, 1927 

DEAR MR. NATARAJAN, 

I enclose herewith a copy of my letter to Mr. Petit.^ I do not 
need to add anything except to ask you please to expedite, the 
despatch of funds, if you agree with the substance of my letter 
to Mr. Petit. 

Touts sincerely, 

K. S. Natarajan, Esq,. 

“Indian Social Reformer” 

Fort 

Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 12365 

100. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 5, 1927 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your two letters. Last was received only yesterday. 
Your letter about the business of the Coundl was placed 
before the CoimcU. Jamnalalji and Shankerlal will write to you 
fully. I have not attended any of the meetings except the first 
one which I simply opened without any remarks and retired. I 
think the CouncU has confirmed the original proposal to relieve 

* Vide item 97 above. 
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me from all administrative work. I remain the president; but 
Jeimnalalji becomes the oflBciating chairman of the Council. And 
I think that this is the best thing to do. This spares me the trouble 
of having to go into every detail of administration. 

Your suggestion that the Council meeting should be held at 
different centres has been adopted. 

No vital changes should be made in the constitution for five 
years according to the original intention. To change officers every 
year, and especially the secretaries, would be a dangerous thing. 
Secretaries should be helped by fresh suggestions. But as we are 
rczdly a business house, administrative control should be conti- 
nuous, if we are to make the house stable. And, personally, I 
think that it is impossible to get a secretary more energetic, more 
conscientious than Shankerlal. 

Your letter about Hemprabha Devi’s latest developments pro- 
vides food for deep reflection. Let there be nothing done in a hurry. 

The suggestion about maintenance is startling and I would 
like a long time in order that it may soak into me. We must meet 
before anything is done. Supposing that I am free from the Sou- 
thern tour about the end of August or middle of September and 
go through it without any mishap, would you have me to under- 
take the Bengal tour in gentle stages? Please do not be anxious 
about me; for, I shall do nothing in haste and I shall watch my- 
self as the tour progresses. Nobody wants to run avoidable risks. 
Both Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao are taking elaborate 
precautions to avoid the slightest strain. Ghikballapur was for 
them also a good lesson. 

Tours sinanly^ 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19786 


lOL LETTER TO MAJ^ILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Ashadk Sud 6 [July J, 1927^ 

OHI. MANELAL AND SUSHILA, 

I got your cable. You must have received my reply to it. You 
must have got my letters even before my reply to the cable. But I 
sent the cable as I thought that would make both of you happier, 
especially Sushila. If Manilal alone were there, I would not have 
spent money on a cable and would have rebuked him for wasting 


1 From the manuscript of Mahadcv Dcsai’s Diary 
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money on one. But considering that Sushila was in a foreign 
country, that she has never been abroad before now and that, 
therefore, she would be happy to hear from me, I thought it 
proper to send a cable. I am glad to know that both of you 
would like to receive letters from me, but at the same time I should 
like to make it clear that, if you do not receive one, you should 
not suppose that my failure to write was due to indifference or 
carelessness. It may be that I cannot find the time to write be- 
cause of pressure of work, or that I miss writing because I do 
not remember the date on which the mail leaves. If I am ill, you 
will have somehow heard about it. But now I shall be more 
careful about writing. 

Sushila should forget her attachment to her parental home. 
We ought always to remember our parents, but it is not possible 
to live for ever with them. A son cannot do so. How, then, is it 
possible for a daughter? Her home is with her husband. Sushila 
should, therefore, understand that her home is where Manilal is 
and learn to live like Savitri^ She should protect herself and also 
protect Manilal. In both of you maintaining simplicity, truthful- 
ness, compassion and patriotism, despite the many temptations 
surrounding you, in your observing self-restraint as befits you 
and protecting each other’s body and character lies the success 
of your marriage. 

Sushila’s physical strength does not seem to have increased 
in proportion to the increase in her weight. There is only one 
way of increasing it: that she should eat nothing but wholesome 
food, and only as much as can be digested, and take as much 
physical exercise in the open air as she can without getting exhaus- 
ted, and that both of you should refrain, as much as possible, from 
sexual indulgence. I am a living example before you of how much 
even mental indulgence tells on the body. I failed to wake up 
for thirty years, and reap the fruits of that to this day. My body 
is comparatively good. I have, it may be said, suffered from very 
few illnesses. Still, I know that had I waked up earlier, my body 
would have been as strong as adamant. My capacity to serve 
would also have been far greater than it is. There was none to 
awaken me or to keep me vigilant. I am there to awaken you 
both and keep you on your guard. Learn from my experience, 

I keep good health. As a khadi exhibition is on here these 
days and as there is to be a meeting of the Gharkha Sangh, Jamna- 

1 Who wrested the soul of her husband back from the God of Death. 
The story is told in the Mahabharata. 

XXXIV-8 
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lalji, Mithubehn, Jamnabchn, Maganlal, Keshu, Anasuyabebn, 
Shankerlal and others have come here. In a day or two the nest 
will be empty again. 

You send your letters needlessly to Amreli. If you write the 
word ‘personal’ on your letters, no one wiU read them, but why 
do you wish that no one in the Ashram should read them ? It would 
be all right if you wish that no one should read those letters of 
yours in which you consult me about your moral problems, but 
what can be there in ordinary letters that no one should read? 

We all saw your photograph which Jamnalalji has received. 
The photograph which you have sent for me or Ba has not yet 
reached us. It must be on the way. Our time is wasted in inquir- 
ing about it without Imowing to what address it was sent. 

I hope you receive the translation of the Gita regularly. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4724 


102. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 

Rtjmara Paez, Bangalore, 
July 6, 1927 

QSda MIRA) 

Your telegram is disturbing. No letters yet received. I shall 
anxiously await further news. May God keep you. 

Tom, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5244. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


m. LETTER TO A. FENNER BROCKWAT 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 6, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your confidential letter of the 13th June last with the 
enclosures. I appreciate the honour you have done me by send- 
ing me your draft Bill, and I beg to tender my thanks to those 
members of the Independent Labour Party who have worked at 
the Bill. 
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I am however unable to give any effective advice or guidance 
^3 my work for the present lies in a different direction. I am devot- 
ing the whole of my energy to developing internal strength. I have 
therefore very little time left for studying the question what form 
the final constitution should take. I do not in any shape or form 
discount the importance of that question. But I know my own 
limi tations, and so, as far as possible, I help the movement to- 
wards arriving at a suitable constitution by non-interference and 
sympathetic watch. But I take it that you have circulated the 
draft Bill among many other public men in India and invited their 
opinion. If at any time I feel that I can do any useful work in 
this connection, I shall not hesitate to correspond with you. 

Tours sincerely^ 

A. Fenner Brookway, Esq,. 

14, Great George Street 
London S.W. I 

From a photostat: S.N. 12530 


m. LETTER TO GIRIRAJ KISHORE 

KuiiIAra Park, Bangalore, 

July 6, 1927 

MY DEAR GIRIRAJ, 

I have your letter. I like your heart searching. There is 
always one danger in this process. A man who is not self- 
possessed becomes morose and imagines all kinds of things about 
himself. This is the state of a hypochondriac. Do you know 
what that word means in the medical world? It means a person 
who imagines every disease to be in himself of which he reads a 
description. Whilst, therefore, it is the most proper thing to rid 
oneself of any weakness of which one is conscious there must be 
nothing imagined and there should be no brooding. Instead of 
saying to yourself, *I am wretched, so evil and I shall never 
be good’, the proper formula is, ‘I will be good; for, God is good 
and merciful; He will make me good.’ The first formula is 
weakening and the second is invigorating. 

Your statement that an ideal cook is he who feels about the 
diners as a mother does for her children is perfect. It is of 
course difficult to feel like that; but by practice everything becomes 
easy. Be patient with everybody, return a kind answer to every 
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enquiry and give up the last chapati and the last spoonful of 
dal, even though there may be nothing left for you and those 
who may be the last to dine being waiters. You may prepare 
something for yourself to satisfy hunger. This may mean addi- 
tional time. Never mind it. And, therefore, cooks and waiters 
should never have any fixed appointments after the completion 
of kitchen work. There must always be a wide margin left for 
emergencies. 

You must not regard yourself as unfit for the work. A man 
who wants to do work for society and in society, that is, in com- 
pany with others, has to have practically the same qualities whether 
it is in the kitchen or in the sanitary yard or in the weaving-shed, 
and no man becomes a worthy human being unless he has gone 
through these purifying fires. I, therefore, want you to compose 
yourself completely, and find your satisfaction in your work, deal- 
ing with every emergency that may arise. I know that all this is 
easy enough to say. It is not so easy to practise. Nevertheless all 
our learning zind everything we do has to be done in order to 
arrive at this equableness, I hope, therefore, you will never 
accept defeat. 

Do please write to me whenever you like. Always try to 
cultivate a compact style. But if you cannot say what you 
want to, briefly, I do not mind even your long letters. But it 
wiU be a good practice for you after having written your long 
letter to reduce it to a quarter and see whether you cannot say 
the same thing in quarter length. 

Yours situerely, 

Gibjraj Kishore 

Ashrafi 

Sabarmati 


From a photostat; S.N. 14180 



105. LETTER TO JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM 

Kumaba Pabk, Bangalore, • 

July 6, 1927 

my dear JAIRAMDAS, 

I need you badly if you can possibly spare yourself from 
Council work. Malaviyaji and I have been considering the ad- 
visability of establishing an AU-India Anti-untouchability Associa- 
tion. Jamnalalji, Rajagopalachari, Shankerlal, Rajendra Babu 
and others think likewise. There is no man to take up the work 
so suitable like you. Jamnaladji thiulrs that I must press you to 
come out at any cost. I won’t do that. But I thought I must 
place this proposition before you, and if the inner voice prompts 
you, then indeed I want you. But if you think that you can better 
uti l ize your abilities for the service of the country by being in the 
Cormcil, I have nothing to say. Just think the matter over well 
and let me know. If you come to a firm opinion which you can 
transmit to me by wire, you may even wire. 

Tours sincerely, 

SjT. JaERAMDAS DaULATRAM, M.L.C. 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 14619 


106. LETTER TO ULIAN EDGER 

Kumara Pare, Bangalore, 

July 6, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Krishnadas has handed your letter to me and the yarn sent 
with it. The yarn is not at, all bad.- It can of course be more 
even, I do not think that age is a bar. I know many as old 
as you who have taken to spinning and who have become very 
good spinners. No doubt it requires much patience in the begin- 
ning. 

You have asked me whether the small quantities that you 
spin can be of any help to the poor. I say unhesitatingly, “Yes.” 
This does not mean ^at the yam you may be sending will be 
separately woven into khadi and sent to the poor. That is not 
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what we are doing with the yarn contribution we are receiving. 
But what we are doing is to convert such yarn into khadi, and 
utilize the proceeds of the sale of that khadi for providing spinning 
and other ancillary work to the poor people. This is the very 
best help that can be rendered to them. 

I quite agree with you that it is difficult for individuals to 
distribute their charity judiciously. The vast majority of street 
beggars are mere professional idlers when they arc not much 
worse, and those who have money to spare do an ill-servicc to 
these beggars and to the country by giving them money, food or 
clothing. We have found by experience that we do no service 
by distributing amongst poor people khadi prepared from yarn 
contributions. The chief need is neither food nor clothing but 
work which they can do in their cottages. But where it becomes 
necessary to provide clothing side by side with work, wc do not 
hesitate to do so. But that happens only in rare cases. The 
chief value, in my opinion, of any person spinning by way of 
sacrifice lies in the work itself, and in the promotion of the work 
atmosphere that is created in the country and in the promotion 
of a tangible feeling for the poorest in the land. 

Now for your questions: 

1. It is wrong to draw the thread and the twist. The thread 
must be drawn whilst the spindle is revolving rapidly round its 
own centre. This movement ensures the proper twist. Drawing 
of the yarn and the movement of the spindle go on simultaneously 
so that there is no difficulty about continuously drawing the 
thread with ease. And whilst the thread is being drawn the sliver 
is held fairly tight between the fingers so that the twist does not 
reach the thread up to the very end which is held between the 
fingers. 

2. Wax has to be used occasionally for the maU that is the 
chord that goes round the wheel and the .spindle. 

3. Oil has not to be used very often. The ordinary machine 
oil [can] serve the purpose. But in the absence of that, a drop 
of the ordinary cooking oil is quite serviceable. An occasional 
drop on the axle where it touches the uprights and on the holders 
which hold the spindle makes for smooth movement. 

4. It will be better to wind off after an hour’s spinning. 
Those who can q)in very rapidly unwind every 20 minutes. When 
in unwinding the thread tangles, you know that the cone has not 
been made tight. If your yarn is well-twisted, you can wind it 
round the spindle each time fairly tight and the cone should 
feel hard to the touch and not at ^1 soft, 
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5. When the chord breaks and if you cannot twist a chord 
out of your own yarn, you can use any bazaar twine of the dia- 
meter of your chord. 

Lastly, if you will become a good spinner and if you will 
spin for sacrifice, it is really necessary for you to watch someone 
who spins well. Wherever you may be whether in Kashi or Dar- 
bhanga, there is no difficulty about your getting proper assistance. 

Wishing you every success in your effort. 

Tours smcmly. 

Miss Lilian Edoer 
Care of Post Master 
Srinagar (Kashmir) 

From a microfilm: S.N. 19785 


107. LETTER TO SECRETARY, HINDI SAHITYA 
SAMMELAN 


, Bangalore, 
Ashadh Shukla 7 [July 6, 1927] 

DEAR SIR, 

I got your telegram yesterday. I hope you have my reply. 
You must have my earlier letter too. I am pained by your 
telegram. In my humble opinion, it was not decent to hold out 
a threat of legal action. I have said on several occasions and also 
reiterated in my letter that if you think the work accomplished 
here as the Sammelan’s property, well, it can be settled by arbi- 
tration. I can understand that it will be your duty to go to a 
court of law if you hold that it would be in the interest of the 
Sammelan to obtain the court’s verdict. If you deem it proper to 
go to the court, do not blame Pandit Harihar Sharma. Whatever 
changes in work have been brought about by him had my sanction. 
I have always thought that it was I who through the Sammelan 
conducted the work in the South. I always thought that by en- 
trusting this work to the Sammelan I have only enhanced its 
prestige and that in case of a disagreement the Sammelan would 
not move to take charge of the work nor obstruct me firom carry- 
ing it on according to my own plans. I still desire your co-opera- 
tion in this work but i£ you think that the funds collected by 
Jania^^ji and those by Pandiiji in the South were all to be 
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handed over to the Sammelan, I am sorry the matter can be 
decided only by arbitration or in a court of law. 

raws, 

From a microfilm of the Hindi: S.N. 11817 


JOS. A LETTER 


[Before July 7, 1927Y 

Your questions are rejilly very good but among the readers 
of Toung India and Navajivan few would be eager for a casuistical 
enquiry into this question. I shall therefore rest content with 
answering you alone. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose’s theory is not new. Our Shastras 
recognize the presence of life in plants as in human beings. 
Certainly therefore the statement that hfe lives on life is establish- 
ed by facts. And this is the one reason why the body is regard- 
ed as an appendage of the atman and its absence essential for the 
supreme state of tiie atman. Although all life must be embodied 
only through some sort of violence, the question still remains what 
form of life should comprise life’s food. Human physiology as 
well as the experience of the wise shows that the right food for 
us is the fhiit ripened on the tree and suchlike. The pure seeker 
wiU not use even fire. We may not reach this ideal state, yet it 
is our duty to strive for it as far as we can, and in this our en- 
deavour meat-eating can have no place. [Feeding on] plant life 
should be the limit for us. 

2. I can say from my own experience and that of others 
that there is absolutely no danger of tuberculosis and such other 
diseases r^ulting from vegetarian diet even in covmtries like Eng- 
land. Today tiiousands of Englishmen are vegetarians, [though] 
usually they do take eggs. 

,3. Vegetarian restaurants make use of egg and milk; they 
neither serve nor cook meat. They place eggs and milk in the 
same category and agree that it would be better to give up both 
as neither is a vegetable. This is my opinion too. Barring mother’s 
milk during infancy man has no right to take milk. 1 shall say 
something about ^is in Toung India. You will find it in the 
course of the autobiography. Till now it was my belief that every 

1 Ftom the reference to the discussion about milk in the “Autobiography” 
(Ft iV, Qh. VIII), which appeared in Tomg India, 7-7-1927 
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egg could be hatched. Now I leam from experts that a hen lays 
eggs even without mating and that such eggs cannot be hatched. 
These eggs are as much without life and therefore as unobjection- 
able as milk. Now I am wondering whether eggs may not have a 
place in a vegetarian diet since milk is included. But this much 
I do know that from the standpoint of brahmacharya eggs are to be 
eschewed as are many vegetables too. But this is a digression. 
Today I am considering eggs purely from the point of view of 
vegetarian diet. 

I congratulate you on writing in Hindi. 

TourSi 


From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 12325 


109. NOTES 

Deshbandhu Day at Darjeeling 

The reader will be glad to share the following with me from 
Mrs. Blair from Darjeeling: 

It may perhaps interest you to know that the Darjeeling Mahila 
Samiti held a meeting on June 15th in memory of the great patriot, the 
late Mr, G, R. Das, at which Shrimati Urmila Devi spoke. Her subject 
was the wearing of khadi and the obligation on those, who wished to 
help the poor of their country, to spin at least half an hour a day. On 
the following Wednesday, 22nd instant, nine of the members in the pre- 
sence of Shrimati Urmila Devi promised to spin at least half an hour a 
day. Later on they may feel worthy to become members of the A.I.S.A.^ 
At present they are going to spin wool in order to be able to give 
warm clothes in the winter to the Baby Clinic and the Hospital.^ 

It is a good thing that the ladies of Darjeeling observed the 
anniversary of Deshbandhu in the manner described by Mrs. 
Blair. I hope that the nine ladies who have given their names 
will persist in their effort. We have in this country a habit of 
making promises in a fit of enthusiasm, keeping them for a time, 
and then forgetting them altogether. I hope that these members 
will be steadfast enough to continue their sacrificial spinning so 
long as a single Indian has to starve for want of work in his or 
her own home. One knows the fashion of saying, Tf they have no 

* All-India Spinners Association 

^ For Gandhiji’s reply to Mrs, Blair, pide "Letter to Mrs. Blair*’, 28-6-1927. 
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work, why do they not emigrate, why do they not go to the tea 
plantations, why do they not go to the cities where labour is in 
demand, and earn as much as eight annas ?’ I have in these pages 
often demonstrated the falsity of this argument. Millions cannot 
leave their homes, even if they wish to. And it would be a cala- 
mity if they all- did. Goal at the pit’s mouth in Newcastle is 
probably to be had for nothing, or very little. But such cannot 
be the case in Bombay. If Bombay must use Newcastle coal, 
it has to pay for transport. Similarly work to be had in Bombay 
will be of no use to the millions, who cannot, will not and must 
not leave their cottages and 'fields. Work has got therefore to be 
transported to their cottages, and inversely as in the case of coal 
at Newcastle, the work transported to cottages is less paying 
than work in Bombay in terms of coin. But in terms of mental 
satisfaction, and grain or vegetable, the work obtained in the 
cottages is far more profitable than that obtainable in Bombay. 

Adi Karnatakas 

AH the readers of Tomg India may not know who Adi Karnatakas 
are. They are the suppressed classes of Karnatak. Just as at the 
Raniparaj Conference, fnends of the Raniparaj altered the name 
Kaliparaj to the more appropriate name Raniparaj, so the sup- 
pressed classes all over India have been not unnaturally taking 
for themselves names which have no bad odour about them. 
In this spirit the suppressed classes in Karnatak describe themselves 
as Adi Karnatakas. And so I notice under that heading two 
paragraphs in the address of the Dewan of Mysore to its 
Representative Assembly. One observes from these paragraphs, that 

exceptional facilities have been created for the education of the members 
of these classes, and methods have been adopted to suit their special 
circumstances. Among these methods are scholarships, exemptions from 
school fees, a free supply of clothes and school requisites, free hostels; 
and over and above the right of admission to all schools, 605 special 
schools have been provided for them. There are altogether 16,575 
students of this class receiving tuition in Mysore. 

An attempt is being made to organize a co-operative agricultural 
scheme with due provision of land, live-stock and direction. 

The paragraphs end with the following suggestion: 

These people ought to be the strength of our strength. Shall we 
let them become our weakness? They have a rankling sense of wrong 
which only kindness can heal. The aim should be to ‘‘Hinduize” 
them more and more, for they belong to the Hindu community, and to 
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offer them every facility to remain within the fold. They will be a 
mighty accession to the strength of our body politic; if not, they will 
be an equally heavy subtraction from it. Alienated, they will introduce 
an additional element of heterogeneity which will further complicate 
the already difficult problems of administration. No possible means 
of amelioration should be neglected, and every friend of Hindu society, 
every lover of Mysore, should supplement the efforts of Government 
with all his strength. 

This suggestion is a gentle warning both to the Christian 
missionary and the Mussulman missionary not to try to wean 
these suppressed classes from Hinduism, but if they at all wish 
to interfere, to act so that they may become better Hindus. If the 
suggestion is acted upon by the parties concerned, it will be a 
substantial contribution towards the attainment of real peace in 
the land. 

Toung India, 7-7-1927 


no. THE COW m Mysore 

I have received letters from Cow-protection Societies in 
Mysore, protesting against my letter^ to the Mysore Cow-protection 
Committee appointed by the State. My letter was in answer to a 
questionnaire issued by that Committee. Extracts from that letter 
published in the Madras Press led the Cow-protection Societies 
in question to think that I was totally against legal prohibition of 
cow-slaughter under any circumstances whatsoever. I was sur- 
prised to receive these letters, and I wondered whether, in a 
moment of forgetfulness or inadvertence, I had ever said that 
there should never be any legislation against cow-slaughter, i 
therefore asked for a copy of my letter from the Cow-protec- 
tion Committee, which they have kindly sent me. As the letter 
represents my considered opinion, and as it has been given some 
importance by the Committee and has caused misunderstanding 
among the public of Mysore interested in this very important 
question, I reproduce the whole of it below 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several Cow- 
protection Societies, nor the correspondence before me warrants 
any alteration of the opinion expressed in this letter. The reader 


1 Vide VoL'^XXXII, pp. 545-6. 

2 Not reproduced ber§ 
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will observe that I have nowhere said that there should never be 
any legislation against cow-slaughter. But what I have said is 
that there should be no prohibition of cow-slaughter by legislation 
without the consent of the intelligent majority of the subjects adversely 
affected by it. Therefore, the Mysore State will be perfectly justi- 
6ed, and, indeed, bound to undertake legislation prohibiting 
cow-slaughter, if it has the consent of the intelligent majority 
of its Mussahnan population. The members of the Cow-protection 
Societies that met me assured me that the relations between 
Hindus and Mussalmans in Mysore were cordial, and that a majo- 
rity of Mussalmans in Mysore were as much in favour of legisla- 
tive prohibition as Hindus, and I was glad to be assured by 
them that many Europeans, especially missionaries, were in favour 
of such prohibition. So far, therefore, as the question of legislation 
in Mysore is concerned, if the statements made to me are correct, 
the way is clear for legislative prohibition. But let me reiterate 
what I have pointed out in my letter, and what I have empha- 
sized so often in these columns, namely, that legislative prohibi- 
tion is the smallest part of any programme of cow-protection. The 
trend of the letters received by me, and the activity of most Cow- 
protection Societies, however, show, that they would be satisfied 
with more legal prohibition. I wish to warn all such societies 
against staking their all on legislation. We have already too 
much of it in this law-iidden country. People seem to think that 
when a law is passed against any evil, it will die without any fur- 
ther effort. There never was a grosser self-deception. Legislation 
is intended and is effective against an ignorant or a small evil- 
minded minority; but no legislation which is opposed by an in- 
telligent and organized public opinion, or under cover of religion 
by a fanatical minority, can ever succeed. The more I study the 
question of cow-protection, the stronger the conviction grows upon 
me, that protection of the cow and her progeny can be attained, 
only if there is continuous and sustained constructive effort along 
the lines suggested by me. There may be, probably there is, room 
for supplementing or amending the constructive programme sket- 
ched by me. But there is no room for doubting the absolute 
necessity of a vast constructive programme if India’s cattle are 
to be saved from destruction. And the preservation of cattle really 
means also a step towards the preservation of the starving millions 
of India’s men and women who have also been reduced to the 
condition of her cattle. The Indian States undoubtedly can in 
this as in many such matters give the lead to the rest of India. 
And among the States, probably, there is none better fitted, or 
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better able, to make the right beginning than Mysore. It has, 
from all accounts received by me, a popular prince, an enlighten- 
ed public opinion, no Hindu-Mussalman que'stion, and a sympa- 
thetic Dewan. Mysore has also the Imperial Institute of Dairying 
and Animal Husbandry, and Mr. William Smith, the Imperial 
Dairy Expert, is himself stationed at Bangalore. The State has, 
therefore, all the materials necessary for evolving a constructive 
policy. Add to this the fact that Nature has endowed Mysore with 
a glorious climate. The title a Hindu king dearly cherishes is that 
of defender of the cow and the Brahmin. The cow means not 
merely the animal, the giver of milk and innumerable other thin gs 
to India, but it means also the helpless, the downtrodden and the 
poor. Brahmin means the representative of divine knowledge and 
experience. But today, alas! Hindu princes are powerless, and 
in many cases even indifferent, if not unwilling, to ensure this full 
protection. Unless the States and the people co-operate with one 
another to control and regulate the breeding of cattle, the pro- 
duction of milk supply, and the disposal of dead cattle, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole, the cattle of India will be bred 
but to die an unnatural death at the hands of the butcher, not- 
withstanding all the legislation that may be passed against cow- 
slaughter. The ignorance of Nature’s Law will be accepted as no 
excuse when men and women of India appear before the Throne 
of Judgment. 

I was shocked to learn from the members of the Cow-protec- 
tion Society that beef slaughtered in Bangalore and in Mysore 
was given to the animals in the State gardens, that beef was much 
cheaper than any other meat, and that the Adi Kamatakas, who 
claimed to be and were recognized as Hindus, and who knew the 
Ramqyana and the Mahabharata as well as any other Hindu, 
were addicted to beef-eating. If all this is true, the better-placed 
Hindus are clearly to blame for such a state of things. If the Adi 
Kamatakas do not respect the sanctity of the cow, it is because 
they know no better. But what is to be said of the Hindus who 
have so criminally neglected their brethren as to omit to acquaint 
them with a fundanaental truth of Hinduism? 

Toung India, 7-7-1927 



111. WHAT IS A POLITICAL ASSOCIATION? 


I read the following in The Hindu of the 25th June last: 

Under Rule 23 (1) of CJovemment Servants* Conduct Rules, 
Government have, I understand, prohibited Gk>vemment servants from 
subscribing to the Khadi Fund, which is in aid of the AU-lndia 
Spinners* Association. The reasons for this prohibition are stated to be, 

(1) that it is an association, established with the consent of the All-India 
Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress organization, 

(2) that it declares itself prepared to receive and acknowledge yam 
subscriptions for membership of the Congress and (3) that therefore it 
must be regarded as a political association. 

If the information supplied by the special correspondent of 
The Hindu is correct, the ruling of the Madras Government appears 
to me to be a case of perverted judgment, and a gross inter- 
ference with the private liberty of its servants. If it is intended 
merely as an attack upon khadi or the AU-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, I have no doubt that both will survive the shock. And if 
it is an invitation to the AU-India Spinners’ Association to sever 
its connection with the Congress, I should be extremely sorry 
if I discovered that the Association had done anything to de- 
serve such an invitation. The Association is proud of its being an 
integral part of the Congress organization, and it will deem it an 
honour and a privilege to work under the Congress banner, so 
long as that venerable national institution regards it as worthy of 
its patronage. But if by merely owning the parentage and patronage 
of the Congress an institution becomes a political association, the 
interpretation would involve most awkward consequences, which I 
hope no self-respecting Government servant will tolerate. 

There are many schools for suppressed class children run in 
several provinces under the Congress aegis, and with Congress 
funds, to which Government servants also have been known to 
contribute without any secrecy. Was it wrong for them to do 
so? And are schools for ‘untouchables’ political bodies, because 
they are run with Congress funds and by Congressmen ? Provincial 
Congress Committees have been known to open famine relief funds, 
and invite subscriptions to which Government servants have sub- 
scribed. Was it a breach of Government Servants’ Conduct Rules? 
These relief committees were and the suppressed class commit- 
tees are integral parts of the Congress organization. Are they, 
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therefore, political associations? The Congress may open hospi- 
tals as an integral part of the Congress organization and its acti- 
vity. Will the hospitals therefore become political associations? 
Khadi is at the present moment an integral part of the Congress 
franchise. Is it a crime therefore for Government servants to wear 
it? Is it not possible for the Congress to have its political, its social, 
its moral, its economic, medical, sociological and such other depart- 
ments, all integral parts of that organization, and yet wholly self- 
governing and wholly independent each of the others? Every 
Congressman regrets that the Congress, although among all the 
national bodies it is the most influential and the most important, 
is not yet able to command men and money enough to organize 
every department of national life. But as time goes on, and as 
it is able to draw to it men of the right stamp, as well as money, 
it win certainly touch every part of our national life. It would be 
ridiculous then to say that all its non-political activities became 
tainted with politics, and were therefore taboo to the Govern- 
ment servants. And if the Government dared to issue such a 
boycott, it would prove to be its own death warrant. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that the Congress is a 
long way off from attaining that height. But when it does, the 
Government will be absorbed by it, and there wfll be nobody 
to resent, resist, or interfere with the Congress influence. That the 
Government has been able — assuming that the information given 
in The Hindu is correct — to regard the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation as a political association, shows that the Congress influ- 
ence is at a discount at the present moment, that the public voice 
is ineffective, and that therefore it is open for the Government 
to issue any ruling, no matter how insulting or how ridiculous it 
may be. I can only hope that there will be Government servants 
courageous enough to disregard this monstrous ruling and openly 
help the Spinners’ Association which in spite of the Government 
order, I submit, is entirely a non-political body, and was in so many 
words intended by the Congress to be and to remain, for the rea- 
sons stated in the resolution which brought the Association into 
being. Here are the words of the resolution which is part of the 
constitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association: 

Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an expert 
organization for the development of hand-spinning and khaddar, and 
whereas experience has shown that such development is not possible 
without a permanent organization, maffeeted and uncontrolled by politics, by 
political changes or political bodies, an organization called the All-India 
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Spinners’ Association is hereby established with the consent of the All- 
India Congress Gonunittee, as an integral part of the Congress orga- 
nization, but with independent existence and powers. 

Two things stand out unequivocal and emphatic in this pre- 
amble, namely, that it is unaffected and uncontrolled by politics, 
political changes, or political bodies, and that it has an indepen- 
dent existence and powers. How such an association could be call- 
ed a political association, simply because it is an integral part of 
the Congress, and also because like a bank it has accepted the 
agency of the Congress for the collection of yarn subscription, pass- 
es comprehension. But acts of governments are often incompre- 
hensible. It would have been more honest, if the reported action 
of the Madras Government had taken the form of a straight order 
to its servants to have nothing to do with the All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association on the simple and intelligible ground, that it does 
not like the penetration of the charkha into the villages and the 
consequent progress of khadi and all that it means. 

Toung India, 7-7-1927 


112. WORK BEFORE PINJRAPOLES 

Sjt. Y. M. Pamerkar, whose services have been engaged on 
behalf of the All-India Cow-protection Association, has sent me 
notes of his impressions gathered from his visit to Katliiawar where 
he went in search of good cows. In the hope that his plea for the 
e^qjansion of pinjrapoles into model dairies and cattle-breeding 
farms on a moderate scale and under skilled management will not 
fall upon deaf ears, I condense them below. 

One thing that strikes most a lover of cattle when he visits 
Kathiawar, the home of the well-known Gir animals , is the 
enormous number of charitable institutions, run as retiring 
places for disabled cattle, chiefly cows. They are known 
as pinjrapoles. When they were first started there was not the 
deep poverty that faces us today. It was then a matter of 
little importance, whether they were economically managed 
or not. But today the condition is altered. No such institu- 
tion can now hope for long to stand well, unless it is put 
on a sound financial basis. The longevity of pinjrapoles could 
only be guaranteed if they became self-supporting. It was 
found that nearly eight lakhs of rupees per year were spent 
as recurring expenses only in Kathiawar on these institu- 
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tions. Yet it is difficult, if not impossible, to secvure even a 
few good cows in a home for the best milk-producing cow in 
all India. This tract, once overflowing with milk, produces 
now hardly any pure and hygienic cow’s milk. The once 
warlike race of Kathis is now deteriorating for want of pro- 
per nourishment, notwithstanding plentiful grazing faci- 
lities for cattle-breeding. Bullocks for agricultural labour are 
imported by the cultivators from outside. The buffalo is over- 
powering the cow in the production of milk and ghee, and so 
driving her off the stage. Time has come for the best brains of 
the country to take up this very important problem. 

There can be no two opinions on the point that the duty 
of the gosevak does not end with merely saving the cow from 
the butcher’s knife, but he has to stop the deterioration and 
try to raise the standard of milk production. It could be 
said that the surest way of saving the cow from going to the 
slaughter-house is to make it so expensive that the butcher 
cannot afford to purchase it. This could only be done, when 
the cow finds a good place among the paying heads in a 
dairyman’s or a cattle-breeder’s ledger. The productive power 
of an average Indian cow has gone down so low that it is 
difficult for a business man to take up the work. The problem 
has therefore to be handled on a religious or national basis. 

The work can be accomplished by the existing pinjrapoles. 
They have capital, buildings, and above all, public sympathy. 
What is needed is good management ^d enterprise. When 
a pinjrapole maintains about 100 or 200 retired cattle, it can 
add a few good cows that will support themselves and leave 
a margin for the other heads. If the cows are well kept, 
regularly bred to good bulls, and the calves well cared for, 
during a short period these should become places where 
the dairyman can purchase his foundation stock, the agricul- 
turist may get his draft cattle, the fancy cattle-keeper the use 
of a good bull, the needy man his sick animals well treated, 
the ignorant cow-owner guidance in the best way of main- 
taining his live-stock, and what is more important, aU from 
the child in the cradle to the old man on the deathbed 
may get pure milk and its nourishing products at a moderate 
rate. 

Tomg IndiCt 7-7-1927 


XXXIV-9 



113. AGES-OLD PROBLEM 


A sannyasi from Almora writes as follows: 

In replying to a correspondent, you have said in Tomg India of 14th 
April last that, even if you were attacked by a snake, you would not 
wish to kill it.^ In my opinion, this would be improper; for in the first 
place, you would be thereby killing yourself, and secondly, by letting such 
a venomous reptile free, you would be instrumental in causing injury to 
others. Take another instance. If the owner of a house, in which a snake 
has entered, removed the snake without killing it from his house, it 
is sure to enter some other house and injure its inmates. Surely, the res- 
ponsibility for Ihe injury, it may be fatal, to the inmates of the other 
house, done by the snake that was let off, will be on the head of him 
who has under a false notion of pity let the snake off. There are many 
other reptiles, beasts and insects who injure human beings or spread 
disease. Surely, if the destruction of this life be considered himsa^ 
then it is infinitely less than the destruction wrought by these creatures. 
Let it be granted that when a man kills for his own saJce, it is hitnsa; 
but it cannot be when destruction is resorted to for the sake of saving 
many other precious lives. After aU, the quality of an act is detei> 
mined by the motive prompting it, and when the motive for destruc- 
tion is the higher good, such destruction becomes a duty and ceases to 
be himsa, I would like you to answer this argument in the pages of 
Tottng India. 

The Sannyasi’s argument is ages old. There is no doubt that 
there is very considerable force in it. Had it not been so, destruc- 
tion would not have gone on as it has from ancient times. Few 
men are wantonly wicked. The most heinous and the most cruel 
crimes of which history has record have been committed under 
cover of religion or equally other noble motive. But in my opi- 
nion, we are no better off for the destruction that has gone on 
even under the highest sanction, that is, of religion. No doubt 
destruction in some form or other of some life is inevitable. Life 
lives upon Kfe. Hence only is the highest bliss attainable ascribed 
by seers to a state, in which life is possible without the necessity 
of a perishable case, for whose sustenance destruction becomes at 
all necessary. And it is possible for man whilst in the body to 
hope to attain that state, only if he confines himself to the least 

1 Vuh Vol. XXXIII, pp. 233-4. 
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possible destruction, such as is caused in his taking of vegetable 
life. The freer he is, consciously and deliberately, from the neces- 
sity of living upon the destruction of other life, the nearer he is to 
Truth and God. That all mankind is not likely to accept what 
may appear to be an unattractive existence does not affect the 
validity of my argument. Men, who lead this Uie of utter selfless- 
ness and of pity for the meanest creature that lives, enable us to 
understand the power of God, and serve as leaven to lift up huma- 
nity, and light its path towards its goal. We have no right to 
destroy life that we cannot create. It seems to me to be atheistical 
to think that God has created some life only to be destroyed by 
man, either for his pleasure or for sustaining a body, which he 
knows, is after all doomed to death any moment. We do not 
know what part the many so-called noxious creatures play in the 
economy of Nature. We shall never know the laws of Nature by 
destruction. We have records of men, whose love has travelled 
beyond their kind, living in perfect safety even in the midst of fero- 
cious beasts. There seems to be so much aflfinity between all Ufe, 
that tigers, lions and snakes have refrained from harming men, 
who have shed all fear of them and will approach them as friends. 

The argument that if I do not destroy a snake known to be 
venomous, he will cause the death of many men and women is 
deceptive. It is no part of my duty to set about seeking out all the 
venomous creatures and destroying them. Nor need I take it for 
granted, that if I do not destroy a snake I encounter, it is bound 
to bite the next passer-by, I must not be the judge between the 
snake and my neighbours. I have sufiiciently discharged my 
duty to my neighbours if I do unto them as I would that they 
should do unto me, and if I do not expose them to any greater 
risk than I do myself, and if I do not better my own condi- 
tion in any way whatsoever at their expense. I may not there- 
fore leave the snake in my neighbom’s compound as is very often 
done. The utmost I can do is to leave the reptile as much out 
of harm’s way as possible, and warn my neighbours about its ap- 
pearance in the neighbourhood and its disposal by me. I am 
aware that this is no comfort for my neighbours, nor any protec- 
tion; but we are Uving in the midst of death, trying to grope our 
way to Truth. Perhaps it is as well that we are beset with danger 
at every point in our life; for, in spite of our knowledge of the 
danger and of our precarious existence, our indifference to the 
Source of all life is excelled only by our amazing arrogance. 

I am not satisfied with the answer given to the sannyasi. His 
letter, which is written in Hindi, shows that my correspondent 
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is himself a fellow seeker after Truth. Hence only have I felt 
the call to answer his query in public. My own position is pitiable. 
My intellect rebels against the destruction of any life in any shape 
whatsoever. But my heart is not strong enough to befriend 
those creatures which experience has shown are destructive. The 
language of convincing confidence, which comes from actual expe- 
rience, fails me, and it will continue to be so, so long as I am 
cowardly enough to fear snakes, tigers and the like. I have en- 
tered upon the reply with the greatest difiBdence. But I felt that 
it would be wrong not to declare my belief for fear of losing caste 
and being regarded as a dangerous animal myself. I was once so 
regarded by friends in South Africa. We were all sitting at a 
table, and discussion turned upon the very topic I have here 
discussed. They were English missionary friends. They did not 
mind my views about transmigration, cow-protectiony vegetarian- 
ism, though they all appeared to be very crude to them. But they 
could not help betraying their disgust, which was written in their 
faces, when I said that I would not, if God gave me the cou- 
rage, kill a snake, ^ even if I knew that not to kUl would be certain 
death for me. Disgust was hidden by the suppressed laughter which 
accompanied, “O! You are a dangerous man then!” 

Toung India, 7-7-1927 


114. LETTER TO B. F. BHARUCHA 

[After July 7, 1927^- 

I have your letters. I shall now reply to them as far as 
I can; but for a completely satisfactory reply you must run down 
here, as you usually do. Take it that the replies I give are for your 
benefit only. If, however, you wire me asking for my permission 
to publish my replies, I am not going to decline it; just the same I 
should like to say that you have committed a blunder in pub- 
lishing my last letter^ I had not written either to disturb the 
satyagrahis or to check them, but merely for your information and 
as a warning to you. When you solicited my permission, I thought 
you approved the substance of my letter and that you intended to 
stop the struggle and therefore you wanted to make use of my 

1 Vids also Vd. XXIX, pp. 202-3. 

2 The source has this letter after the entries for July 7, 1927. 

3 Vid» ‘Xetter to B. F. Bharucha”, before 2-7-1927. 
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letter. Instead, you did just the opposite. If you had not under- 
stood my reply or if you did not approve of it there was abso- 
lutely no need to communicate it to the satyagrahis. I cannot 
understand how and why a rift was created among them. But it is 
no use crying over spilt milTf. 

Now that’s all over. But I must say this: It is your duty and 
of other friends who regard the Nagpur struggle as a satyagraha 
to continue it. If you must have the sanction of the Congress, 
you must strongly refute my views and obtain its sanction. And 
know that I am not going to take it amiss if you do so. And if 
you obtain the sanction of the Congress I shall not be sorry; in- 
stead, I shall congratulate you. But let me strike a note of 
caution that before you do anything, make sure that you have 
correctly understood my views. The answers to your other ques- 
tions are as follows; 

1. It was not my duty to offer unsolicited criticism of the Nag- 
pur satyagraha. 

2- I did not think it proper to say anything beyond refuting what 
Awari* had written about my approval. 

3. I do not understand on what matter I should have consulted 
Bhai Awari. 

4. How do you hold me responsible for the resolutions that came 
up in the All-India Congress Committee? I had nothing to do 
with them, I do happen to be a member of the Working Com- 
mittee, but my condition is that my presence should not be expec- 
ted in any committee. If you ask me why I should agree to be 
on the Committee when I attend none of its meetings I must 
admit I have no defence or if I have any the President would be 
able to put it forward. 

5. Now you will know that I had no hand in appointing Vallabh- 
bhai; in fact the latter had told me that he had no idea of it. 
He could not disregard the Committee’s insistence. Do you not 
yourself claim as much as VaUabhbhai does to understand my 
principles? But if I am to decide whose claim is stronger I can 
do so only at the time of my death, because how can I tell right 
today to what extent VaUabhbhai or you wUl be able to foUow 
my ideas at some critical moment? But assuming that I myself 
were present at the Committee [meeting] and were against [the use 
of] arms, I would nevertheless find no inconsistency if I went to 
Nagpur at the Committee’s insistence. I would go, explain my 
ideas and after having known the facts, make a report. If someone 


1 Manchersha Awari 
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can convince me that resorting to arms can come within the scope 
of satyagraha should I not let him do so ? How can one pronounce 
judgment without knowing Ae facts? Then if you would ask 
me why I wrote that letter to you, let me tell you that it is a 
common practice for friends to exchange ideas, that it is only 
rational to be willing to modify one’s own ideas in the process, if 
possible. For instance today I do believe that God exists but I do 
not refuse to listen to the agnostics- 

7- Won’t you now agree that the answer to your seventh question 
is included in my answer to your sixth^P If you do not, then let 
me know so that I shall find time and answer it again. 

8- I think this too is covered by my answers to the earlier 
questions. 

9. When you say that the calm atmosphere necessary for satya- 
graha is not there, you make an observation applying to the whole 
of India. But there are a number of other conditions for satyagraha 
and when I talked of the general atmosphere in the country, you 
sought to limit your view to the local atmosphere. Here again 
you niisunderstand my article^. 

10. If I teU the Congress President who has proffered help that a 
certain satyagraha is no satyagraha, although you are associated 
with it, what is there to be embarrassed about? Certainly you 
are no stranger to the well-known dictum: “There are as many 
ideas as there are heads.” 

11. I have a number of other ideas which the [Congress] Presi- 
dent, Patel, Bharucha, Mahadev and Ba do not know and even 
I myself do not know. Do not therefore be unhappy when you 
come across some of my hitherto unknown ideas. And whatever 
regrets I felt on account of your support, I withdraw so that I 
may relieve you of yours. 

12. I do want swaraj. 

13. There is absolute need of self-protection. 

14. For that my weapon is satyagraha. Because I realized the 
futility of weapons fashioned out of such gross material as wood, 
iron, electricity, etc., I invented the invisible substance of satya- 
graha and sought refuge in it. But that does not mean that every- 
one should have recourse to the same invisible weapon. Others 
may well obtain swaraj and defend it with arms. 

In my scheme of swaraj there is a place for such weapons too^ 
but it is of no use to me, as it cannot go with satyagraha, 

^ Answer to Question 6 is missing. 

2 Vide VqL XXXIII, “Nagpur Satyagraha”, 19-5-1927t 
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15. I think the answer to this question is covered by my answer 
to the fourteenth question. 

16. The answer to this question too is practically covered by 
my answer to the fourteenth but, for the sike of clarity, I would 
say that those who do not understand satyagraha or in spite of 
their understanding it cannot digest it, will definitely t^e up 
material weapons and they have a right to do so. The State will 
have to provide training for it. 

You ask to be excused for your long article. Now this is 
violence like the Western practice of deliberately committing an 
ofience and then seeking to get out of it by formal apology. If 
you must apologize for writing a long letter, why write one at 
all? But you wrotfe it all the same and also apologized. We are 
at present under Western domination. Submitting to your vio- 
lence, therefore, I forgive you because my satyagraha is none 
the worse for it. If you feel sorry you will not be excused; not only 
that but I shall have to launch satyagraha against you. If you 
can convey my message to Awari, send him word to eat, drink 
and be merry. His going to the jail has not pained me in the 
least. I regard him as a man of courage. But I also know that he 
is immature. There is no limit to his goodness as to his stub- 
bornness. I put up with his lack of understanding and his haugh- 
tiness and praise his goodness, his courage and his patriotism. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 


115. SPEECH TO ADI KARNATAKA BOYS, 
BANGALORE^ 


Before July 8, 1927 

The students of the Bangalore State Hostel for Adi Karnataka Boys were 
brought over the other day to Kumara Park by Sjt. Shankamarayan Rao 
. . . [Gandhiji was told:] “We have 145 boys now, but propose to take in 
more by cutting down Re. 1 monthly that is given them as pocket money. 
But the boys are opposed to the proposaL” . . . Gandhiji who was requested 
to address a few words of advice immediately laid his finger thereon and said: 

I was distressed, my boys, to find that you were forgetting 
your simple habits, and were reluctant to part with your pocket 
njQliey for the sake of your brethren. I assure you that my father 


1 From Mahadev Desk’s “Weekly better” 
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gave me no pocket money^ and in no other part of India boys of 
the, middle class are treated like you. But the State does not 
house and feed and educate you in order that you may learn 
idleness and forget simplicity and self-help. You must learn to 
wash your own clothes, cook your own food, and do all your work 
yourselves. And may I tell you? As I look at you I feel as 
though you were all foreigners. Gan you tell me why? 

The best amongst the students itmnediately answered: “Because we 
arc wearing fbreigjn cloth.” 

That is very good. Now there is no reason why you should 
not be wearing khadi, every one of you. I tell you I could give 
you for one-fourth the price much cleaner caps than you are wear- 
ing now. The circumstance that your superiors or your teachers 
do not wear khadi need not deter you. You will not drink liquor, 
or eat beef or carrion, because your parents or other Adi Kama- 
takas do so. You will on the contrary give up all these things, and 
insist on your Superintendent providing you with khadi clothes, 
telling him that in case they are dear you would gladly curtail part 
of your cloth rations. You must know that there are in the coun- 
try tnillions of children who do not get the education that you 
get, who do not get not only the pocket money you get, but not 
even enough food that your pocket money could buy them. I 
want you for their sake to wear khadi and to learn to spin. Go 
to the Exhibition and see what it has to teach you. 

Tomg Mia, 14-7-1927 


116. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 8, 1927 

CHI. MTRA, 

I have your letters. There seems to be one missin g still. 
Absence of further telegraphic news from you I take to mean 
good news. 

Do stay as long as you wish and certainly till you are quite 
restored to health. Health must be kept. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W» 5246, Courtesy: Mirabehn 



117. SPEECH AT KHADI EXHIBITION, BANGALORE'^ 


July 8, 1927 

Distribution of prizes over, amidst an impressive silence, Mahatmaji 
spoke as follows: 

FRIENDS, 

Perhaps the best demonstration that you can all give of your 
interest in these proceedings is as soon as this function is over 
for you to proceed to the Exhibition Court and empty the stalls. 
Rajagopalachari read to you the figures of six days’ s^e with some 
degree of pride and satisfaction. I must confess to you that when I 
think of your own capacity, eight thousand rupees’ purchase brings 
no satisfaction whatsoever to me. When in’ my imagination I 
picture to myself so many shops, cloth shops in Bangalore and 
when I look at the dresses that most men and women in Banga- 
lore wear, eight thousand rupees seem to me to be a mere flea- 
bite. But khadi workers know their difficulties. They realize every 
moment of the progress of this movement how uphill the task is 
and so when compared to their experience of khadi exhibitions 
elsewhere, they find a little rise in the sale-barometer, they derive 
satisfaction. Such really is the kind of satisfaction that Rajagopala- 
chari has derived. But I felt it would be wrong on my part if I 
did not draw the attention of you all who are living in this beauti- 
ful land to the work that lies before you, if you will do it. 

Ours is not a city civilization and if there are any dreamers 
who think that some day or other we shall implant on our soil 
the city civilization of the West, being a dreamer of a type myself, 

I warn the dreamers against the slightest hope in our own gene- 
ration and for some generations at least to come of such dreams 
being realized. Just think for one moment what our country is: 
700,000 villages, in a vast continent, 1,900 miles long^ 1,500 
miles broad, and these villages even according to Western pandits 
handed down to us from times immemorial. America is a 
new continent. They have millions of acres of land lying absolute- 
ly fallow and a sparse population. There were no villages when 
the people from old England went to America, when Columbus 
went to America, not of the type you find here, and they brought 
into being a new civilization. It may be that it is the most per- 

1 At its closing ceremony; the Exhibition began on July 3. 
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feet of its kind for that soil, but what is good for the virgin soil 
of America need not, cannot, in my opinion is not, good for this 
ancient soil, watered by its mighty rivers, protected by the highest 
mountain peaks, and inhabited by people, the most conservative 
on the face of the globe, having traditions of their own, habits and 
customs which cannot be eradicated on the spur of the moment. 
Then I say that if you think that you will import the city civili- 
zation from the West and eradicate your villages you can do so on 
one condition, the condition of Ghengizkhan, fabled in history I 
do not know what Ghengizkhan did or did not do. But if history 
gives [the truth] about him then I know that before you can im- 
plant the civilization from America onto this soil you will require 
at least several hundred Ghengizkhans who will mercilessly kill 
off the villagers, pick out the sturdiest men and women whom 
these Ghengizkhans can bend to their iron brutal will and use the 
human species as if they were so many brutes and beasts, then in- 
deed such a dream can be realized. But if you want to keep your 
villages intact, if you want to assimilate the best that we may 
learn from the West, then indeed here is work enough for you, to 
men and women in Bangalore and Mysore and Karnataka, the 
Southern Peninsula and the few who have come from the North 
also. 

I do not know whether you have been touched as I have 
been by the sight of these prize-winners who do not know the 
distinctions between Brahmin and non-Brahmin, Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, rich and poor. They have also one thing in common, 
namely, the poverty of this land and those who belong to rich 
families have cast in their lot with those who are the poorest in 
front of us, I do not know whether you take the same inte- 
rest, whether you have the same knowledge that you have of rac- 
ing language. If in this assembly representing the poorest of 
India, if in spite of these you had prize-winners from the foot- 
ball ground, racing ground or the cricket field, I know what some 
of you will feel, I know how enthusiastic you will feel. But I do 
not know that you understand the language of spinners and card- 
ers. I do not know whether in spite of your having gone to the 
Exhibition you really understand the hidden meaning of these 
processes. If you do, then I know that you will have the same 
feeling that is welling up in my breast at this moment, when I feel 
impelled to speak out my mind to you in spite of my weak health. 

At this stage Mahatmaji was visibly moved and there were tears in bis 
eyes. He paused fpr a few jninnteq. , , . 
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I pray to God that He may give you strength and wisdom to under- 
stand the meaning of this Exhibition and this demonstration. 

I have not many more words to say and you will forgive me 
if you find me breaking down in the midst of my delivery of the 
message to you. I am really too full of this thing and it is diffi- 
cult in spite of the ability I too possess to control myself and to 
hide my feelings and speak to you purely the common language 
of reason. But sometimes emotion and sentiments overpower me 
and I wish God gave me the power that I daily yearn for to open 
out my heart to you so that you can read not the language Aat 
tongue can speak but the language that the heart can speak. May 
God bless you and may God bless the prize-winners and may He 
bless this function. I thank you all for attending. 

Th$ Hindu, 9-7-1927 


118. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 9, 1927 

OHI. MIRA, 

I have your letter after the wire. You must have received 
my usual weekly letter. I sent also a postcard to Wardha but 
that was merely to teU you that I had sent the main letter to 
Sabarmati. I am glad you decided to stay on and to get the doc- 
tor’s report. If we knew all the laws of nature or having known, 
had the power to obey them in thought, word and deed, we 
would be God Himself and not need to do anything at all. As it 
is, we hardly know the laws and have little power to obey them. 
Hence disease and all its effects. It is, therefore, enough for us to 
realize that every illness is but a breach of some unknown law of 
nature and to strive to know the laws and pray for power to 
obey. Heart prayer, therefore, whilst we are ill, is both work 
and medicine. 

I went through another day’s strain yesterday and stood it 
extremely well, better even than last Sunday. I am in no hurry 
to have your Hindi letters. 

With love. 


from tlje G-W- 5247. Qoiu^tesy: ^^abebn 


Bapu 



119. LETTER TO N. R. MALKANI 


July 9, 1927 

RiY DEAR MALKANI, 

Your letter. A broken bottle may somehow be held together 
but can it ever regain the quality of unbreakability that might 
have been ascribed to it by its owner? I have not yet got over 
the shock of your fall.* You do not know how I have sworn by 
you. You were among the very few of my unbreakables. 

But I must bury the past. I shall try. Whether you should 
return to the Mahavidyalaya or not I do not know. Let Kripa- 
lani judge. The blow was so stunning that I did not think it fit to 
write to Kripalani or Nanabhai^ nor have they said anything to me. 

But it is quite clear that you may not now leave the Sind 
show without ample notice to Thadani. Your repentance is good 
and proper. Nothing however need be done in haste now. Please 
keep yourself in touch with me. Discuss your repentance with your 
wife and mother-in-law. Let them too realize what the return 
means. 

I am here for some time yet. 

Tours^ 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 876 


120. SPEECH AT AMATEUR DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 

MTSORE^ 


[July 9, 1927]* 

The week began with Gandhiji’s attendance at the spedal dramatic 
performance — "Kabir” — organized by the Amateur Dramatic Association of 
Pandit Taranath. . . . The whole idea was to popularize Hindi and khadi. 
Whilst, therefore, Gandhiji summed up his criticism in just one phrase, — ^“Kabir 
in a modernized form**, — ^he paid to all concerned a tribute of praise which 

* Vide “Letter to N. R. Malkani’^ 26-6-1927. 

^ Niisinhaprasad (Nanabhai) Kalidas Bhatt who was at the time the 
Kulane^ak (Vice-Chancellor) of the Giyarat Vidyapith 

3 From Mahadev Desai*s “Weekly Letter’* 

^According to Mahadev Desai’s Diary 
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was well deserved. He thanked them for the threefold pleasure of “having 
given to this self-appointed representative of Daridranarayana a purse not to be 
counted”, of listening in South India to “Ehndi exquisitely pronounced and 
rendered” and of seeing the majority of actors dressed in khadi, and said : 

The actors have realized the pain I feel when I do not see a 
single countryman of mine in khadi, be he a prince or -a pea- 
sant, a lawyer, a doctor or a business man, be the person a man or 
woman, belonging to the highest or the lowest strata of society. 
I am hoping for a day when all will follow this common dharma 
of our motherland, and I hope that what has been acted will be 
translated into life by the actors and be a permanent part of them 
and us. I assure you that among the pleasant recollections that I 
shall carry with me, if God permits me to leave Karnataka alive, 
the memory of tliis evening will not be the least pleasant. 

Toung India, 21-7-1927 


121. TWO SCALES 

Writing about a girl, who had been married by her thought- 
less parents while she was stiU a child and had never come to 
know her husband, and who had later become “a widow”, I had 
expressed the view that I would not regard her as married at 
all, and that, apart from the question whether she should be re- 
garded as married or not, it was the duty of her parents to get 
her married again. 

Reading about this view in newspapers, a gentleman has writ- 
ten a long letter to me in Hindi to the following effect: 

The reasons which you advance to justify the remarriage 
of child-widows wiU also apply to other widows. Would you, 
then, encourage all widows to remarry? I would urge that 
we should prohibit even widowers from remarrying and 
should not in any case permit widows to remarry. 

Men have committed through the ages a great many sins with 
the help of arguments such as these. I have come across meat- 
eaters who argue that, since man is obliged to eat meat in the 
region of the North Pole where the land is snow-bound aU through 
the year, it is not sinful to eat meat in this country too, despite 
the heat here. 

We easily find arguments to justify sinful practices. Widowers 
will not refirain from remarrying, but under cover of the argu- 
ment that they should, we are urged to withhold justice fi:om 
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widows. Those who have made us unfit for swaraj now tell us: 
*‘You will get swaraj when you are fit for it.” We who have sup- 
pressed and degraded the untouchables say: “Let them reform 
themselves and then mix with us.” 

Like a dishonest Vania, men keep two scales, one for buying 
and another for selling things with. They feel their own weak- 
nesses, huge as hills, to be as smeill as mustard seed and regard 
the weaknesses of others, small like grains, to be as big as hills. 

If men use reason, they will see that they have no right to 
suppress widows. Enforced widowhood is not virtue but sin. It 
covers up a disease which breaks out with the opportunity for con- 
tact with a man. If a grown-up woman who has become a widow 
does not even feel the desire to remarry, she deserves to be revered 
by the whole world, she is a pillar of dharma. But one who 
wishes to remarry and refrains from doing so out of fear of society 
or is restrained by law, has already remarried in thought. She 
deserves not reverence but compassion and should be free to re- 
marry. In former times she was free. Following custom slavishly, 
so-called high-caste Hindus turned this voluntary dharma into a 
law and introduced coercion in dharma. 

Justice required that, so long as widowers have the right to 
remarry, widows too should have it. Certain restrictions are 
necessary for the protection of society, but they should be the 
same for both men and women and should command the w illin g 
consent of all thinking women as of all thinking men. 

We should not forget the dilference between child- widows 
and other widows. It is the duty of parents and of society to 
get the former married again, but they have no such duty to- 
wards other widows. In their case, all that is necessary is to re- 
move the present restraint enforced by custom or law. In other 
words, if such widows wish to remarry they should be free to do 
so. 

The only restraint over the remarriage of grown-up widowers 
and widows can be that exercised by public opinion. That pub- 
lic opinion is now flowing in the opposite direction. Where, how- 
ever, respect for dharma, discipline and self-control is widespread, 
very few men and women will violate them. As things are* 
people who respect them are exceptions rather than the rule. A 
rich old man of sixty feels no shame in marrying a girl of ten or 
twelve, the marriage being the third in his life, and society tole- 
rates this. When on the other hand, a helpless widow of twenty 
wishes to remarry because she cannot observe self-control, des- 
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pite her efforts, she is despised by society. This is not dharma but 
adhama^^ 

It is useless and irrelevant to point to immorality and like 
evils prevailing in other countries as an argument against the re- 
moval of this coercion, this adharma. Even if all widows, from child- 
widows to widows of sixty, were as pure as the immaculate Sita, 
I would say that if any of them wanted to remarry nobody had 
the right to stop them from doing so. Society may plead with 
them with love, but it has no right to restrain them by force. 

If we apply to others the yardstick which we use for ourselves, 
the world would be freed of the threefold suffering and dharma 
would prevail once again. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 10-7-1927 


122. A LETTER 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 10, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

1 thank you for sending the copies of resolutions passed at the 
public meeting of the Mussalmans of the Ambala city on the first 
instant. In your letter you have specially invited my attention 
to Resolution No. 5 and requested immediate action. Perhaps you 
are unaware that I have recently gone through a very serious 
illness and that I am still lying on a convalescent bed and that I 
am under medical orders not to undertake much activity. I read 
no North Indian newspapers at all. The only paper I may be 
said to read is The Hindu of Madras, and I cast an occasional 
glance at a Bombay English daily. This gives me no information 
about what is in the Hindu papers. I have seen in these papers 
no offensive reference to the Prophet or Islam or the Muslims, If 
you have Press cuttings containing the references complained of 
in Resolution No. 5, I would thank you to send them if only as a 
loan if necessary. I shall undertake to study them and return 
them after perusal. I will certainly give my opinion upon them. 
So far as the judgment^ in the Rangila RasuP case is concerned, you 

* The opposite of dharma 

2 Vids “Letter to M. Abdul Gani”, 11-8-1927, 

3 An Urdu pamphlet 
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will permit me to say that the whole of the agitation in respect of 
it is unfortunate and unjustified. I do not seek to justify the 
judgment but all that is said against Justice Dilip Singh is in my 
opinion highly improper. If he has misread the law, as he well 
might have, the remedy is not a condemnation of the Judge as a 
man but the true remedy is to appeal against the judgment or if 
the law itself is defective to agitate for its amendment. 

I am no defender of the author of Rangila Rasul. It may be 
a new thing to you. I had the opportunity of reading that pam- 
phlet some years ago, and I commented upon it very severely in 
the columns of Young India.^ Probably you do not know this fact. 
You may not also know that the author of Rangila Rasul is not the 
only misguided mischief-maker. I have seen Muslim writings just 
as offensive as Rangila Rasul, So far as I am aware there is nothiug 
to choose between this class of writers, whether Hindu or Mussal- 
man, and both are equally worthy of condemnation. But the remedy 
against this evil, so far as I am concerned, is not through a court 
of law, certainly not through violence, but through cultivation of 
healthy Hindu-Muslim opinion which will make the publication of 
sheets inflaming religious passions against one another an im- 
possibility. But I am aware that my views are just now out of 
fashion. I, therefore, hold my silence so far as it is possible to 
do so. I could not ignore your letter, and delicate though my 
health is, I felt that I should send you a fairly full reply which I 
have done as lover of, and believer in, Hindu-Muslim unity and 
as your friend and brother if it is possible for you so to regard 
me. I have not written this letter for publication but it is written 
for you to share it with those who may wish to know my opinion 
and who desire to promote Hindu-Muslim unity. I have no 
desire to be drawn into a newspaper controversy or even into a 
profitless discussion by correspondence. If my letter makes no 
appeal to your reason I would mge you to dismiss it from your 
mind and 1hrow it into the waste-paper basket. For your informa- 
tion I may tdl you that I am no longer a Bar-at-Law. I am a poor 
scavenger and spiimef. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12384 


> rtde Vol. XXIV, pp. 261 and 365-6; also Vol. XXXV. 



m. LETTER TO J. B. KRIPALANI 


Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 10, 1927 

MY DEAR PROFESSOR, 

I sent you a telegram yesterday in reply to your letter to 
Mahadev. I have purposely refrained hitherto from writing to 
you anything about Malkani. He wrote to me announcing 
his resignation.* It very nearly broke me to pieces. For, I regard- 
ed Malkani to be one of my unbreakables.* What would happen 
to the Vidyapith did not affect me but that a man had fallen shook 
me to the marrow. It is good that he has repented but you will 
be entirely justified in not taking him back. For his part, it would 
be another wrong if he left Thadani as unceremoniously as he left 
us. His wanting to be taken back, therefore, after three months or 
earlier if Thadani can spare him appears to me quite justified. 
That if he is truly repentant he must not remain at the Sind 
College permanently, I have no doubt. For must he feel hurt if he 
cannot be accepted by you. You wiU, therefore, come to a decision 
upon his letter solely from the point of view of the Mahavidya- 
laya. And if you think that the other professors would rather not 
have him I would not press for his reinstatement. It would em- 
barrass him and it would put out the dissentiilg professors. If you 
therefore decide to have him, there should be a whole-hearted 
unanimity. 

Yes. I have been getting some information about the new 
Vinayamandir. I was delighted to find so good an attendance. I 
did not expect that response. I hope that it would be a progressive 
success and that those who are responsible for its creation would 
never desert it, whether it continues to draw a large number 
of students or whether it declines. 

I wish you would have a radical operation for piles if Dr, 
Dalai is now ready. 

Kikibehn continues to favour me with a little letter from time 
to time. 


1 Vidt “Letter to N. R. MaJkani”, 26-6-1927. 
* Vide “Letter to N. R. Malkani”, 9-7-1927. 


TCXXTV-in 
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You are not to expect me there before October as far as I 
can judge at present. 

Tours stncerely, 

Aoharya Reupalani 
Gujarat Vidyapith 

From a photostat: S.N. 12603 


m. SPEECH AT ALL-KARNATAKA HINDI CONFERENCE, 

BANGALORE^ 


July 10, 1927 

The All-Karnataka Hindi Sammelan held its session this afternoon at 
the Majestic Theatre before a vast concourse of people. ... At about 3 p.m. 
Mahatmaji arrived and conducted the proceedings of the day. . . . He then 
distributed the diplomas to the successful candidates at the last Hindi exami- 
nation, one of whom was a lady who had obtained a I Class. After distribu- 
tion of prizes Mahatmaji, before speaking in Hindi, wanted to know how 
many would like the speech to be in English. The audience to a man raised 
their hands and Mahatmaji smilmg next asked them by the same means to 
signify whether they wanted Kanarese translation to which also there was as- 
sent even from the ladies’ gallery. He then spoke in Hindi and his speech 
was translated to the audience by Mr. Gangadharrao Deshpande. After dealing 
with the usefulness of the movement, Mahatmaji [said:]^ 

India is divided into two parts today, and the portion north 
of the Vindhya has no heart relations with the southern portions. 
It is the duty of the South to learn the language of the North 
which is far larger. When I find it easy to travel from Sind to 
Bengal with the little bit of my knowledge of Hindi, it is impossible 
in these parts to get along without English. Unless you learn 
Hindi, you will not break through the Vindhya that stands between 
the South and the North. I do not want you to ignore your verna- 
culars— you may be as proud of them as I am of mine — ^but if 
we wordd be Indians and not merely Gujaratis, Bengalis, Tami- 
lians or Karnatakas, we ought to learn Hindi. It is not difficult 
to learn. Those who have learnt it have not taken more tban 

1 Tbis was the first AU-Karaataka Hindi Conference, It began on 
July 9 and ended on July 10. Gandhlji attended this Conference on the last 
day. 

2 This paragraph has been taken from The Hindu, 12-7-1927. 
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six months studying two hours a week. I appeal to you to devote 
that brief period to the service of the motherland. 

Different from the question of a lingua franca is that of a com- 
mon script. Whereas knowledge of Hindi enables you to come in 
contact with people of the North and send out your hearts to 
them, adoption on your part of Devanagari as the script for your 
vernaculars enables the people in the North to come in close con- 
tact with you. 

Now is the question of funds. I am glad that South India has 
begun to contribute towards the expenses of the Prachar. But a 
yearly expenditure of Rs. 10,000 is necessary for the work, and I 
appeal to you to find that amount from South India. 

Young India^ 21-7-1927 

125. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 

[July 10, 1927]^ 

CHI- MIRA, 

I have your letter. You will follow the doctor’s directions ac- 
curately. There need be no hurry about Wardha. You can do 
your Hindi just as well there. No Wardha until you feel quite 
free and secure. Dr. Harilal Desai is quite a sound man and 
very careful. 

Do not strain yourself to write to me in Hindi. By all means 
do, whenever you feel like it. You will use the mosquito-net with- 
out any hesitation. Do not be in a hurry to move about quickly. 

I had another meeting today, this time for Hindi. I stood 
it quite well. 

With love, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5245. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


1 From the reference in the last paragraph to the Hindi Conference; 
vide the preceding item. 



126. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


July 11, 1927 


CHI. MIRA, 

No letter from you today but there is your welcome telegram 
which is more than a letter because it gives me news todate. What 
an important part regularity of bowels plays in one’s system? It 
is clear too that frequent fasting for purely health reasons is a 
desirable thing. But I do not need to emphasize the point with 
you. 

My address up to 16th August is Bangalore. I shall be going 
out now and again for a day or two. But Bangalore is to be 
headquarters till the 16th August. 

With love, 

Bapu 


From the original: G.W. 5248. Courtesy; Mirabehn 


127. LETTER TO GOPALRAO 

Silence Day, July 11, 1927 

Your letter. You will, of course, have to consider what Kaka- 
saheb says. 

You want to enjoy the full bliss of brahmacharya immediate- 
ly but this cannot be done. If you are content with forgoing mar- 
riage then do not marry. If not, make arrangements for getting 
married. You are no stranger to the difference between content- 
ment and bliss. 

The idea of merging into each other if you find an ideal wife 
is itself a great illusion. Many have been deluded by it and it will 
be no wonder if you too are lost. If you will escape it till tlie 
end, that would be a matter for wonder. 

Having seen us all married people, if you are convinced that 
it is not worth while following suit — and convinced you ought to be 
— give up for the present the desire to taste the joy of brahma- 
ckaiya and ponder over the joylessness of marriage, if you have 
observed it. Continue to think on this line — ‘God alone knows 
what bliss there is to be enjoyed in brahmacharya, but because there 
is no joy in marriage, I am not going to marry at all.’ 
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Here is an argument on a lower level: 

‘I would not say I don’t want to marry. Indeed, under certain 
circumstances I may marry- But today my country is in bon- 
dage; plight of the women is miserable. As I am engaged in this 
work, how can I marry ? I must take this vow that until we attain 
the Swaraj of my conception, I shall not marry even if Rambha^ 
were to solicit me,’ Try to think in this way if you can. Formu- 
late your definition of swaraj. I suggest a simple one: ‘The day 
when the spinning-wheel spreads throughout India and there is 
complete boycott of foreign cloth.’ If you find this hard to work 
upon, write out one you like and vow not to marry until that is 
attcimed and put up a copy in your room where everyone can 
see it. Send one to Kakasaheb and one to me. 

If you can do neither try this thought: ‘I do have a desire 
to marry and it cannot be suppressed. But I wiU not marry a girl 
of my caste as I would not marry my own sister. I will insist on 
breaking the barriers of caste. The girl must know Sanskrit, Mara- 
thi, Hindi and Gujarati; she should not hanker after money; if 
her parents are alive we must have their consent. She must have 
absolute love of khadi; she must appreciate and have faith in my 
other ideals and love the untouchables, be strong of body and 
prepared to live in some remote village and be willing to honour 
the well-known discipline of brahmacharya in marriage.’ If you 
cannot do even this, know that you will not be able to observe 
brahmacharya and therefore marry at the first opportunity. If you 
resolve to observe the above discipline, write down the vow and 
proceed as before. 

But then what I have suggested to you is only the way of 
worshipping a Deity conceived with form and attributes. Obser- 
vance of brahmacharya for the sake of attaining inviolate brahma- 
charya is like worshipping One without attributes. It is difficult for 
all of us. 

I have pointed out to you the path that I myself took. I have 
just been tasting a droplet of the subtle bliss of brahmacharya from 
out of its physical advantages. My intellect has none the less rea- 
lized its bliss but you should know all the same that I have not 
actually experienced it. 

If anyone can truly describe what that bliss is, Vinoba, 
Surendranath and others, who, I believe, observe inviolate brahfna- 
charyay may perhaps be abl? to. I could give you only a partial 
account of the [bliss of] brahmacharya which knows what sense- 


1 A pympli 
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pleasures and marriage mean. Only the perfect can give a per- 
fect account. 

It is possible that you will not be satisfied by this too. If you 
would not find here the answer to your question you will now 
understand why it is so. Neither Kakasaheb nor I, in fact no one 
who has known married life^ is competent to answer your ques- 
tion firom personal experience. For these same reasons we, being 
embodied, are able to describe only partially the joy of moksha. 
Since there is no speech without a body, moksha is and will ever 
remain indescribable. Likewise, only an inviolate brahmachari can 
describe the path of pure brahmacharya or we should plod on in life, 
keeping in view the descriptions given by the Shastras. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


128. LETTER TO NAJUKLAL N. CHOKSI 

Bangalore, 
Monday, July 11, 1927 

BHAISHRX NAJUEXAL, 

I got your postcard. God provides man with a means to 
learn from his fall. You two have it through the birth of a son, 
but Moti, if she wills, can so use it as to fulfil the true end of 
her life. You are, moreover, a teacher by vocation. I shall wait 
and see how you bring up the child bom to you. Let Moti read 
this. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Preserve this postcard. 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: S.N. 12141 



129. LETTER TO RAIHAMA TYABJl 

Kumaba Park, Bangalore, 

July 12, 1927 

MY DEAR RAIHANA, 

In the abstract, there can be no doubt that you have a right 
to wear whatever you like and to see or be seen by any friends 
you like. But when it comes to reducing an abstract right to con- 
crete practice, innumerable things present themselves for consi- 
deration. And my advice is that in everything you do, you should 
possess confidence enough to bear down all opposition and to be 
able to convince everybody around you of the justice of your 
action. Do you reason with mother with the same frankness that 
you show in your letters to me? But let me give a concrete sug- 
gestion. Do you permit me to discuss your letter with both 
father and mother? Gan I send them your last letter? I destroy 
all your letters after replying. The last one I am preserving till 
I receive your answer. From what I know of them and the manner 
in which they have brought up their children, it seems to me that 
they are most considerate, liberal-minded parents and will not 
interfere with the independence of their grown-up children. Your 
recent letters have therefore been a surprise to me. I therefore 
say nothing further just now and await your reply. 

Meanwhile I ask you not to worry about things over which 
you may have no control. If you cannot have your way about 
your dress or choice of friends or dealings with them, know that 
there are many in the same condition in which you are, and that 
there is no person on this earth who has really got the liberty 
to do what he or she likes. Some restraint on liberty is demora- 
lizing and some is uplifting. No restraint is demoralizing which 
one submits to, not out of fear, selfishness or the like, but out of 
consideration for, or affection for others. I cannot conceive your 
yielding to fear under any circumstance whatsoever. 

I heard some very fine music yesterday. It went on for full 
one hour whilst I was spinning. I thought of your voice the whole 
of that time, and fine as both were yesterday, I observed that yours 
was in no way inferior, and to me, it even appeared to be supe- 
rior. But that may be due to my partiality for you. Anyway 
you have a voice that would certainly sing away others’ cares. In- 
voke it for dispelling your own. 
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With love, 

Bapu 

Miss Raihana Tyabji 

SOUTHWOOD 

Mussoorie 

U.P. 

From a photostat: S.N. 9604 

130. LETTER TO J. W. PETAVEL 

Kdmara Park, Bangalore, 
July 12, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have carefully gone through the nine sides of your bank- 
note-size paper and I am not only none the wiser for it, but it has 
made confusion worse confounded. I do not yet know what Bel- 
gium and Switzerland are doing. I never told you* that the two 
colonies that I established in South Africa have failed. On the con- 
trary, they succeeded as far as they went. I simply gave you the 
information in order to tell you that because those colonies succeed- 
ed to an extent, I could not draw the large deductions that you 
did from your untried plan. 

For the Ashram, you have told me nothing new. And when 
you tell me that I must present something that will give in an 
hour what I promise in eight hours, we come to a standstill. I know 
no scheme that will give 300 milHons of people two annas per 
hour. I have worked out your scheme to the best of my ability 
and it has failed me. Nor am I in a position to agree with you 
that it is possible to make something out of the modem craze for 
accumulation of wealth and destroying time and distance. Where, 
therefore, you see meeting-ground, I see absolutely none. Both your 
non-co-operation scheme and co-operation scheme appear to me 
to be unworkable and unintelligible, I cannot therefore give you 
room in the pages of Young India. 

The certificates that you have secured from Sir Ashutosh and 
others make no impression upon me because I have always fought 
shy of certificates so much so that I destroyed what I used to 
hold myself. And as I feel that I have got the ability of testing 
schemes on their own merits, certificates are to me sometimes a 
hindrance and every time a superfluity. 

‘ Vide “Letter to J. W. Pctavel”, 23-6-1927. 
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Before you can draw me to your scheme, two things are neces- 
sary. Show me something actually at work, and show me that 
it is capable of indefinite multiplication and yet producing the same 
results as I am doing for mine. I am showing my scheme at work 
in 1,500 villages and I can only wish that it was multiplied so as 
to reach 700 thousand and still the result will be constant. I want 
you to bear in mind that in corresponding with me you are cor- 
responding with a practical man who has a horror of chimeras 
and who will not be dazzled by specious-looking things written 
or printed on paper. 

Tours sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 14181 


131. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day^ Ashadh Sud 13 \_July 12, 1927'\^ 

SISTERS, 

Received your letter. 

Manibehn will tell you how many women took part in tlie 
Exhibition, and what they did. Here it is enough to say that one 
of them was expert in keeping accounts while some others were 
equally expert in selling khaddar. They have received silver 
and gold medals, A blind woman spun exceedingly well at the 
Exhibition. She was the centre of attraction for all. One of the 
women was first in spinning fine, strong yarn and won a gold 
medal. Manibehn upheld the good name of the Ashram. Her card- 
ing drew the attention of all. 

There was a Hindi Sammelan here. Here also one of the 
women was first. Some of the women here are making very good 
efforts to learn Hindi. 

All this awakening is proceeding beautifully in this State. I 
have already written to you how some of the women here sing 
sweet bhajans at evening prayers too. On Saturday one of them 
played the vina for me. She herself composes the bhajans. They 
say she is very skilful in playing the vina. 

Blessings fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 3657 

1 The year is inferred from the reference to the Khadi Exhibition and 
the Hindi Sammelan held at Bangalore. 



132. SPEECH TO MYSORE STUDENTS, BANGALORE 


{July 12, 1927Y 

FRIENDS, 

I thank God for being able to speak to you though in a low 
tone and for enabling me to speak to you in Hindi. You know 
perhaps that I speak with my fiiends in Hindi and in my own 
mother tongue Gujarati. I know however that in your schools 
and colleges and when you meet your fiiends and students you 
talk only in English. You have cultivated it as a habit and to 
me it appears it is a bad habit. I do not object to your learn- 
ing English for the sake of acquiring knowledge or for the sake 
of earning your livelihood but I object to your giving so much 
importance to English and giving a low place to your national 
language, Hindi. I do not think it is right on your part to use 
in your conversation with your friends and relatives any other 
language than your national language or your mother tongue. 
Have love for your own language. 

I have to make one request to my student friends. In the mea- 
sure in which you learn English learn the national language and 
leave the glamour of the foreign tongue. I am grateful to you 
for this address presented to me in Hindi printed in Devanagari 
script. In order to serve our Daridranarayana in our land you have 
given me a purse and I am grateful to you all. You have all, in 
your love, collected so much for me but it is no wonder. Wherever 
I go I meet such sincere love and service from you students of 
India. That is your dharma, that is your duty. I ask why would 
you not help this fund? How much are you spending for your 
education and how many cities are there in the whole of Hindu- 
stan and how much money is being thrown away there? But do 
you know where those who live in cities get their money from? 
It is firom the villages where there is only sorrow and where 
Daridranarayana lives. The money that you all spend for your 
education is all coming to you firom your villages and you are 
being educated out of this sorrowful source. Twenty-five crores of 
rupees are going for the evils of the country as drink and can you 
who live in the cities, can you not give two pies for your poor 


> From romg India, 21-7-1927 and TTu Bombay Chromek, 13-7-1927 
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brothers and sisters in those villages? Let these two pies be your 
prayaschitta}. Today, I see you all in foreign clothes and caps. Our 
sisters there are all in foreign cloth. Do not say they are made in 
Mysore, do not forget that the yarn is made outside your own 
country. Let me say this to you today. Go to the khadi depots 
and buy the caps for four annas or five annas and discard these 
costly caps and buy khadi and wear. That would be a service 
truly rendered. 

Today we have lost the real significance of the term vidyarthi^. 
In ancient days when all knew its meaning it stood for hrakma- 
chans and brahmacharinis and it stood for Brahmajnanam?. It stood for 
mukti^, our own mukti^ the mukfi or liberty for the country, for the 
liberty of the individual. Today I ask you how many of you 
are true hrahmacharis and brahmacharinis? Do you know anything 
about the controlling of the senses and training of the mind in the 
true path of hhakti and service? Do you know what our fore- 
fathers were doing? If you really know the duties of true 
brahmacharis^ if you are really vidyarthis in the real sense of the 
term, then there would not be the suffering in our land that we 
now see. Our ancient rishis^, pious maulvis^ and Christians have 
left us rich and precious treasures, to enjoy them and to become 
useful to others, whereby we must think of God every moment 
of our living life. We must leave off our coarse desires if we 
desire true mukti. I do not say that in youth you must all leave 
your amusements and pleasures and practise yoga, but I want 
that you recognize your duties, and do them as becomes real 
students and pupils of Brahmajnanam. The youths of today were 
not as the hrahmacharis of old in health, they visit theatres, drink 
and eat wrong things and take pride in giving enjoyment to 
the senses. If your bodies are not strong your minds would also 
be affected and when your minds are affected you cannot have 
a knowledge of God and your duty. You cannot have the will- 
power to control yourself, you lose your vigour and energy and 
you become weak and slow. I have heard that some students 
take coffee as many as seven or eight times a day. I want my 


^ Expiation or atonement 
^ Student 

3 Knowledge of the Ultimate 
^ Freedom from phenomenal existence 
^ Sages 

^ scholars 
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young friends to remember I was also a student once. I ask 
them to answer me why they should not drink pure water or 
milk when they are thirsty and eat food when they are hungry? 
Why should they go on poisoning their bodies with all sorts of 
things ? I hope you will see the true significance of what I say to 
you today. Think of the ideal of brahmacharya, ponder over it in 
your wisdom and act upon it with conviction. In the Bhagavad Gita 
emphasis is laid on sacrifice; in the Koran and in the Bible it is the 
same; he who does not make any sacrifice is not really a man. 
Think of this term sacrifice and examine it in the present state 
of our country. I pray to God that He will give you strength and 
wisdom to understand the word sacrifice and make sacrifice your- 
selves. I pray to God that He may give you the wisdom to think 
of the poor of the country in the villages far away from the cities 
and towns that you are building in their blood and the sacrifice 
of their lives, on their miseries and the miseries of their fami- 
lies and children. Think of God for half an hour every day, spin- 
ning the charkha and weaving your cloth. Think of all these 
when you are thinking of God every day for half an hour. May He 
give you the wisdom to know how you can save the poor of your 
land. This is all I have to say to you today. 

The Hindu, 13-7-1927 


133. SPEECH AT INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE 


[July 12, 1927y 

I was wondering where do I come in? There is no place 
here for a rustic like me who has to stand speechless in awe and 
wonderment. I am not in a mood to say much. All I can say is 
that all these huge laboratories and electrical apparatus you see 
here are due to the labour — unwiUing and forced — of roillions. 
For Tata’s thirty lakhs did not come from outside, nor does the 
Mysore contribution come firom anywhere else but this begar^ 
world. If we were to meet the villagers and to explain to them 
how we are utilizing their money on buildings and plants which 
will never benefit them, but might perhaps benefit their posterity, 
they will not understand it. They will turn a cold shoulder. But 

1 From TTu ITxndu, 13-7-1927 

^ Forced labour 
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we never take them into our confidence^ we take it as a matter of 
right, and forget that the rule of “no taxation without representa- 
tion” applies to them'itoo. If you will really apply it to them, 
and realize your responsibility to render them an account, you 
will see that there is another side to all these appointments. You 
will then find not a little but a big corner in your hearts for them, 
and if you will keep it in a good, nice condition, you will uti- 
lize your knowledge for the benefit of the millions on whose labour 
your education depends. I shall utilize the purse you have given 
me for Daridranarayma. The real Daridranarayana even I have 
not seen, but know only through my imagination. Even the 
spinners who will get this money are not the real Dandranarayana 
who live in remote corners of distant villages which have yet to 
be explored. I was told by your professor that the properties of 
some of the chemicals will take years of experiments to explore. 
But who will try to explore these villages? Just as some of the 
experiments in your laboratories go on for all the twenty-four 
hours, let the big corner in your heart remain perpetually warm 
for the benefit of the poor millions. 

I expect far more from you than from the ordinary man in 
the street. Don’t be satisfied with having given the little you have 
done, and say, ‘We have done what we could, let us now play 
tennis and billiards.’ I tell you, in the billiard room and on the 
tennis-court think of the big debt that is being piled against you 
from day to day. But beggars cannot be choosers. I thank you 
for what you have given me. Think of the prayer I have made 
and translate it into action. Don’t be afraid of wearing the cloth 
the poor women make for you, don’t be afraid of your emplo- 
yers showing you the door if you wear khadi. I would like you 
to be men, and stand up before the world firm in your convic- 
tions. Let your zeal for the dumb millions be not stifled in the 
search for wealth. I tell you, you can devise a far greater wireless 
instrument, which does not require external research, but inter- 
nal — and all research will be useless if it is not allied to inter- 
nal research — which can link your hearts with those of the mil- 
lions. Unless all the discoveries that you make have the welfare 
of the poor as the end in view, all your workshops will be really 
no better than Satan’s workshops, as Rajagopalachari said in a 
joke. Well I have given you enough food for thought, if you arc 
in a reflective mood, as all research students ought to be. 

In concluding, he [said that] they must keep the lamp of their love for 
the motherland and her children always bright, trim, and steady. And as they 
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did that, so they deserved the knowledge and the advantage they were deriving 
from the Institute. ^ 

Toung India, 21-7-1927 


134. MESSAGE TO “THE SEARCHLIGHT"^ 

July 13, 1927 

Those who want a message from me must not be surprised to 
receive the same message again and again; for, I have nothing 
new. Let the editor, the proprietor and the staff of The Searchlight 
as also the readers do their quota of work for the millions, that is, 
let them wear nothing but khadi; let them exclude all foreign 
cloth from their use; let them give as much as they can towards 
khadi work; and let them spin at least for half an hour good, 
even and weavable yarn and make a present of it to the All- 
India Spinners’ Association in the name of and on behalf of 
Daridranarqyana. To know whether this message has at least been 
read by those concerned, I suggest their sending me contribution 
and telling me whether they have accepted and are acting in 
accordance with the message. If they do not appreciate the 
message, let them send me a postcard stating their objections and 
reasons. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 14182 


135. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

July 13, 1927 

QSLIa I K-A-y 

Just as I am about to go to a place, I received your letter 
and wire. So you are off on Saturday. I note what you say 
about Gangu. God be with you. 

Love, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5249. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


1 This paragraph is from The Hindu, 13-7-1927. 
^ For its anniversary number of July 15 



136. LETTER TO J. Z- HODGE 


As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 
July 13, 1927 

dear MR. HODGE, 

It was a delight to receive your letter* from Edinburgh and 
to find that my little friends had now become big fiiends and were 
getting on quite nicely. 

When I receive the papers you refer to firom Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton, I will certainly study them with care and let him know my 
conclusions. 

I am making fair progress. Please remember me to Mrs. 
Hodge. 

Tows sisietrely, 

J. Z. Hodge, Esq,. 

O/o Nisbes 

31, Warrender Park Terrace 
Edinburgh 

From a photostat: S.N. 12509 

137. LETTER TO SHAPURJI SAKLATVALA 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 13, 1927 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter of the 16th June last through Bharucha. I 
understand and appreciate the viewpoint elaborated in your 
letter, and it would give me much pleasure if I can do anyliing 
whatsoever to assist you in coming to a settlement with the Tatas.^ 
But I know my limitations and I would like you to recognize them. 


* Dated June 1, 1927. Introducing Sir Daniel Hamilton, the addressee 
had requested Gandhiji to help him in spreading the co-operative move- 
ment in India. 

2 The reference is to *‘Saklatvala’s forced resigpiation of his post in the 
Tata firm in London”. 
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All I can do is to work through Pandi^’i which I am doing. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Shapurji Saklatvala, M.P- 

House of Commons 
London S.W. 1 

From a photostat: S.N. 12532 


138. LETTER TO D. C. BOSE 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 13, 1927 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I am ashamed that your letter of 30th June last year has re- 
mained undealt with by me throughout all this time. You how- 
ever had acknowledgments from time to time. I am not disposed 
to blame my assistants in connection with the delay. Some of it 
was unavoidable and some could have been avoided but for the 
letter having been mislaid. I however understand that my reply 
will not yet be too late. 

I should be inclined to agree with the advice received by you 
from an English friend and quoted at the end of your letter. If 
there was really no better way, there was certainly nothing wrong 
in your haying written to me. For, part of my public work consists 
in sharing, where I cannot solve, diflSculties such as you have 
mentioned. I can appreciate all you say about the good quali- 
ties of Englishmen and even add to what you have said in your 
letter. But in spite of the ample food I have received during the 
past seven years for reflection^, my opinion of the system not only 
remains unaltered [but] has received further con&mation. And 
the Excise Department is among the blackest spots in the system. I 
could not therefore be reconciled to your being in it if I can in 
any way help you to be out of it. Your letter attracts me to you. 
I would like to have you in some of the departments of national 
service which I am more or less controlling. And if you can get 
some privilege leave, I would like you to overtake me wherever 
I may be so that I cm see you face to face and discuss all the 


^ The addressee had written: “The failure of your movement with subse- 
quent Hindu-Muslim tension . . . has no doubt g^ven you sufficient food 
for reflection.” 
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questions^you have raised in your letter. I am in Mysore up to 
the 15th of August and my headquarters will be Bangalore till 
that time. I expect to be away from time to time from Bangalore, 
but within the Mysore State and therefore not more than a few 
hours’ journey from Bangalore where the keeper of the house I 
am staying will direct you. 

Meanwhile, I can answer one of your questions straightaway. 
If you have the real call from within you will be not only right 
but it will be your duty to resist all the pressure that can be 
brought to bear upon you for marriage. If you can control your 
carnal appetites, I have no doubt that the obligations which you 
feel you have towards the members of your family impose the res- 
traint upon you. 

If you intend to come and see me, please bear in mind that 
whilst it will be possible, all other conditions being satisfied, to 
find enough for the support of your family, you will have to be 
free to be posted wherever duty calls you and even to move 
about from place to place, and if you do not know Hindi, you 
will be expected to learn it. 

Tours sinemly, 

D. G. Bose, Escj. 

55, Cornwallis Street 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: S.N. 12601 


139. LETTER TO S. RAMANATHAN 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 

July 13, 1927 

MY DEAR RAMANATHAN, 

Mr. Mahadeva Iyer of Shermadevi Gurukul is here. I never 
knew that you have anything to do with this Gurukul. But Mr. 
Mahadeva Iyer tells me that you axe vitally Interested in it. When 
V. V. S. Iyer was alive he wrote to me and spoke to me about 
the inter-dining controversy that was then going on. Mahadeva 
Iyer has briefly described to me the happenings after Iyer’s death. 
Will you please let me know what connection you have with this 
Guru]^ and what is now wanted by the party which Maha- 
deva Iyer describes as hostile to him or to the Gurukul? 

XXXIV-11 
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I hope you have got over your fever. 

Touts 

SjT. S. Ramanathan 
Erode 

From a microfilm: S.N. 12930 


140. LETTER TO MOTILAL NEHRU 

Kumara Park, Bangalore, 
July 13, 1927 

DEAR MOTILALJI, 

Here is a characteristic letter from Comrade” Saklatvala. 
The facsimile of the stamped letter he sends seems to make out a 
very strong moral claim for him. I do not need to say any- 
thing more; for, I know that whatever language he uses you will 
press his claim for all its worth. 

I have another letter from Jawaharlal. There is nothing 
new in it. 

Yours sincenfy, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru 
*Anand Bhawan’ 

Allahabad 

From a photostat: S.N. 14183 


141. A LETTER 

Ashadh Shukla 14 [July 13, 1927y 

Tulsidas has left nothing unsaid about the greatness of His 
name. The Dwadaska mantra,^ the Ashtakshara\ etc,, bring peace to 
the victim of infatuation, and one should rely upon whatever 
mantra brings one peace. But for one who has never experienced 
peace and is in quest of it, Ramanama will certainly prove a paras- 
mani^. God has been given a thousand names which only means 
that he can be called by any name and that his qualities are infi- 

1 The source places this along with the other letters belonging to 1927. 

2 Qm namo Bhagavats Vasudeoq^a 

3 Om namo Noft^anaya 

4 Philosopher’s stone 
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nite. That is why God is also beyond nomenclature and free from 
attributes. But for us mortals the support of His name is absolutely 
essential to fall back upon and in this age even the ignorant and 
the illiterate can have recourse to an Ekakshara mantra^ in the form 
of Ramanama. In fact, uttering Ramanama covers the Ekakshara 
and there is no difference between ‘Om’ and ‘Rama\ But the 
value of reciting His name cannot be established by reasoning, it 
can only be experienced if one does it with faith. 

Mohandas Gandhi 


From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 12797 


142. SPEECH AT MANILA SAMAJ, BAJIGALORE^ 

July 13, 1927 

Daridranaroyana is insatiable and there is room enough in 
his belly for all the money and the ornaments you can give. The 
ornaments are your streedhan and you have a right to dispose it 
of as you like. Your real ornaments are your virtues, and you 
will be doing real service to the poorest of the land by disposing 
of part of your jewellery, 

Toung India, 21-7-1927 


143. INTERVIEW TO MR. AND MRS. BJERRUM^ 

[Before July 14, 1927] 

Among the new missionary fnends is a Danish couple Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjerrum . . . Gandhiji was at his wheel when the fnends came. 

MR. bjerrum: This is a new wheel different from the ones we saw at 
the Exhibition. 

gandhiji: Yes, it is a travelling charkha. When you fold it, 
it looks like a medicine chest, and a medicine chest it is for our 
poor people. 

After giving their pleasant impressions of the Exhibition, Mr. Bjerrum 
began to talk of the students of his college. “The dress of most of our stu- 
dents is Europeanized,” he informed Gandhiji not without some sorrow. 

^ Om 

2 & 3 From Mahadev Desai’a “Weekly Letter” 
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OANDHiji: It is a great pity that Christianity should be mixed 
up with foreign dress and foreign ways of eating and drinking. 

MRS. bjrrrum: It is indeed. But don’t you think a change has already 
bcgim? 

OANDHiji: WeUj a change in thought is certainly coining 
over, but not a corresponding change in conduct. 

And with this he narrated some of his experiences with the friends of 
the Y.M.G.A. of Calcutta. 

MR. bjbrrum: May we know what form in your opinion missionary work 
shoidd take if the missionaries are to stay in India? 

[gandhiji]; Yes. They have to alter their attitude. Today 
they tell people that there is no salvation for them except through 
the Bible and through Christianity. It is customary to decry other 
religions and to offer their own as the only one that can bring 
deliverance. That attitude should be radically changed. Let them 
appear before the people as they are, and try to rejoice in seeing 
Hindus become better Hindus and Mussalmans better Mussul- 
mans. Let them start work at the bottom, let them enter into 
what is best in their life and oifer nothing inconsistent with it. 
That will make their work far more efficacious, and what they will 
say and offer to the people will be appreciated without suspicion 
and hostility. In a word let them go to the people not as patrons, 
but as one of them, not to oblige them but to serve them and to 
work among them. 

MR. bjbrrum: Thank you. We are going to Denmark next year and 
would like to take some message from you. 

[gandhiji :] The external is always an expression of the inter- 
nal, and if the people of Denmark would serve us, let them 
teach us their life-giving industry of co-operative dairy and cattle- 
breeding. 

Toung India, 14-7-1927 



144. REFORM OF PINJRAPOLE 

It has been my privilege during my convalescence at Banga- 
lore to pay regular visits to the Imperial Animal Husbandry and 
Dairy Institute, and to take there, what may be called, regular 
lessons. Mr. William Smith, who is the Imperial Dairy Expert and 
Head of this Institute, and his assistants have most carefully shown 
me the working of the Institute and the different departments into 
which it is divided. I trust I shall make use of the knowledge thus 
gained in conducting the dairying experiment at the Satyagraha 
Ashram on behalf of the All-India Cow-protection Association. 
As a result of several discussions with Mr, Smith I asked him 
kindly to prepare for me notes on the working of pinjrapoles and on 
methods of cattle-improvement in our villages, which he very 
kindly and promptly undertook to do. I am already in posses- 
sion of two valuable notes. I give below his note on pinjrapoles. 

Some of the existing pinjrapoles with more or less permanent and as- 
sured incomes are fairly well managed, and do provide a comfortable refuge 
for a certain number of cattle which have ceased to be economically 
useful in their old age. In many of these institutions it is however not 
an uncommon thing, when trade is bad and subscriptions are slow in 
coming in, to find cattle being kept in these places in a state of starva- 
tion which must mean great suffering to the aniTnalq and which even- 
tually kills them. In cases like this instead of being a refuge for the 
animals the goshaJa becomes a cow-killmg institution, the method of killing 
being a cruel death by starvation. In at least six cases have I seen the 
cattle in goshalas being starved to death. The first thing then to be done 
with the existing pinjrapoles is to see that they do not under any cir- 
cumstances whatever admit to their shelters a larger number of animals 
than they can feed properly, house comfortably and take care of until 
they die a really natural death. 

AH the larger pinjrapoles with an assured income, and which can com- 
mand capital, should in my opinion be divided into three departments, the 
whole being managed by a trained dairy farm manager. 

1. The refuge department where old and economically useless cattle 
excluding buffaloes should be comfortably fed and cared for until they 
die naturally. 

2. A dairy department where all cows sent to the pinjrapolc to escape 
slaughter and capable of breeding and all other cows capable of bear-^ 
ing calves and yielding milk should be fed, housed and milked as a 
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commercial dairy herd with careful milk-recording, and the TniiV sold to 
the best advantage. The very best class of stud bulls should be used in 
this herd and all calves carefully reared, males not good enough for issue 
as stud bulls to be castrated and those considered good enough for 
breeding either transferred to the stud department or issued to villages 
as breeding bulls. All female stock to be reared as milkers and breeders. 
When the home-bred progeny of this department gets too numerous for 
the pinjrapole to deal with, they could be sold to reputable Hindu owners 
on the distinct understanding that they are to be returned to the refuge 
department of the pinjrapole when too old to work or milk. 

3- A stud department where the very best of the right class of breed- 
ing bulls should be kept as stud for the use of the breeders in the 
district. The service of these animals could be given free for all cows 
passed by the expert manager as suitable for breeding with the pinjrapolea 
stud animals and careful records of all servings kept. This department 
might also undertake the castration of all unsuitable ammals in the 
district free of charge. 

It is not necessary to take any specific steps to improve the quality 
of buffaloes. India cannot afford to keep any class of bovine which does 
not possess dual purpose qualities, i.e., milk in the case of the female and 
draught in the case of the male. Generally speaking the male buffalo is 
xinsuitable for field or cart work, and consequently unless the males, ex- 
cept those reqxiired for stud purposes, are slaughtered at birth, they 
remain an incubus in the country. The majority of the people in India 
do not approve of the killing of any kind of animals, and in any case it 
is not an economic proposition to rear and kill these animals for beef, as 
the value of this class of meat in India is far below cost of production. 

The buffalo exists and increases in India owing to the poor milking 
quality of the cows, and the aim of all cattle breeding propaganda ought 
to be to so increase the milk-yielding capacity of all classes of cows, that 
they will not only provide sufficient milk to tc3X sl strong, healthy calf, but 
in addition to this give as much milk as pay the cost of their feed. If 
and when we attain to this standard there will be no need for the buffalo 
which will be automatically eliminated by economic forces. The existing 
conditions prevailing in many parts of India today, where a cultivator keeps 
two or three cows to rear bullocks from and one or two buffaloes to pro- 
vide milk and ghee for his household, cannot continue. It is too costly 
and there is no reason whatever why the cows now kept for breeding 
should not in the future rear their calves and provide in addition all the 
milk and ghee required by the household. Our cattle have little or no 
beef value and we cannot afford to keep cows for draught cattle produc- 
tion and buffaloes for milk. The cow alone can and must do both 
duties. For these reasons the pinjrapole societies should confine themselves 
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to caring for and improving the cow. Agriculture in India depends upon 
the efficiency of the cow as a bullock-producer not the buffalo; and the 
health of the people can be maintained and improved by the milk of the 
cow. In a sense the bufialo is zm interloper introduced because of the 
poor milking qualities of the cow. 

If all pinjrapoles employed really qualified men capable of managing 
the pinjrapoles on the foregoing lines, they could imdoubtedly do a great 
work for India. 

The reader will observe from the foregoing that Mr. Smith 
has written with a knowledge of the existing pinjrapoles. He told 
me that he had visited many of them. In his opinion the pinjra- 
poles should serve the purpose not merely of being a home for aged 
and otherwise disabled cattle, but also for protecting the cow, and 
educating the people in the art of such protection. To that end 
they must have a properly equipped model dairy and a stud de- 
partment. I add to these conditions a tannery department. I dis- 
cussed with Mr. Smith the question of adding tanneries. The idea 
appeared attractive to him, but being a specialist he naturally did 
not want to travel beyond his province. Mr. Smith’s cautious 
remarks about the buffalo are worthy of attention. He has not, and 
he cannot be expected to have, the same feeling about animal 
slaughter, but he recognizes that in India any proposition sug- 
gesting slaughter of useless animals would be just as much out of 
place as a proposition for the destruction of aged and disabled 
parents would be anywhere. He has, therefore, endeavoured to 
enter into the Hindu feeling as much as possible, and suggested 
means of protection and conservation of cattle consistently with 
Indian traditions. I hope that managers of pinjrapoles will study 
the suggestions made in Mr. Smith’s important note and make 
the necessary alterations in their management, which, I am cer- 
tain, can be made with very little extra cost in the beginning, 
and with much profit in the end- I must deal in a future issue 
with the other material^ Mr. Smith has kindly placed at my 
disposal. 

Toung India^ 14-7-1927 


^ Vide “Village Cattle Improvement”, 4-8-1927. 
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A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to Navajivan 
a letter advising that I should print Navajivan in Devanagari script, 
so as to give a practical demonstration of my belief in the neces- 
sity of there being one script for all India. Although it is my firm 
conviction that there should be one script for all the Indian 
languages, and that that script can only be Devanagari, I could 
not follow the correspondent’s advice for the reasons stated in my 
note* in Ifavajivan, and which I need not reiterate here. But there 
is no doubt that we ought to seize the opportunity that the great 
national awakening gives us, of not merely popularizing the idea 
but of doing something concrete in that direction. The Hindu- 
Muslim madness no doubt stands in the way of a thorough re- 
form. But before the acceptance of Devanagari script becomes a 
universal fact in India, Hindu India has got to be converted to 
the idea of one script for all the languages derived firom Sanskrit 
and the Dravidian stock. At the present moment we have Bengali 
script in Bengal, Gurmukhi in the Punjab, Sindhi in Sind, 
Oriya in Utkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu in Andhradesha, 
Tamil in Tamilnad, Malayalam in Kerala, Kanarese in Kama- 
tak, not to speak of Kaithi in Bihar and Modi in the Dec- 
can. If all these scripts could be replaced by Devanagari for all 
practical and national purposes, it would mean a tremendous 
step forward. It will help to soHdify Hindu India and bring the 
different provinces in closer touch. Anyone who has any know- 
ledge of the different Indian languages and scripts knows to his 
cost what time it takes to master a new script. For the love of 
his country, no doubt, nothing is difficult, and time spent in mas- 
tering the different scripts, some of which are very beautiful, is in 
no way idly spent. But this spirit of abandon is not to be ex- 
pected of millions. National leaders have to make things easy for 
them. Therefore, we must have an easily adaptable universal script 
for all India, and there is nothing so adaptable and readymade 
as Devanagari script. There is, or there used to be, an all-India 
organization for this very purpose. I do not know what its activities 
are at present. But if the work has to be done, either tlie original 
association should be strengthened, or a new one formed for this 


1 Vide “Navajwan in Devanagari Script”, 26-6-1927, 
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purpose. The movement should in no way be confused with the 
spread of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca. The latter 
work is going on very slowly, but steadily. Use of one script will 
facilitate the spread of one language. But the functions of the two 
run parallel only up to a point. Hindi or Hindustani is not design- 
ed to replace the provincial languages, but is intended to supple- 
ment them, and to be used for inter-provincial contact. And till 
the Hindu-Muslim tension lasts it takes the form either of Urdu 
written in the Persian script, and containing a preponderance of 
Persian or Arabic words, or Hindi written in Devanagari, and con- 
taining a preponderance of Sanskrit words. When the hearts of 
the two meet, the two forms of the same language will be fused 
together, and we shall have a resultant of the two, containing as 
many Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic or other words as may be neces- 
sary for its full growth and full expression. 

But one script is undoubtedly designed to displace all the 
different scripts so as to render it easy for people belonging to 
different provinces to learn provincial languages. The best way 
of achieving the purpose is &st to make the learning of Deva- 
nagari script compulsory at least for Hindus in all the schools, as it 
is in Gujarat, and secondly to print the important literature in 
different Indian languages in Devanagari script. Such effort has 
already been made to a certain extent. I have seen Gitanjali 
printed in Devanagari script. But the effort requires to be made 
on a large scale, and there should be propaganda carried on for 
the spread of such books. Though I know that it is out of fashion 
just now to suggest anything along constructive lines that may 
bring Hindus and Mussalmans together, I cannot help repeating 
what I have said in these columns and elsewhere, that Hindus 
must learn Urdu if they will come nearer their Mussalman bre- 
thren, and Mussalmans must learn Hindi if they will come 
nearer their Hindu brethren. Those who have faith in real unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans need not be disconcerted by 
the present terrible expression of mutual hatred. Their faith, if 
it is of any value, must make them actively but unobtrusively per- 
form, whenever possible, all acts of mutual toleration, affection and 
courtesy, and learning of one anotheris language is the least that 
one can do in that direction. Is it not better for Hindus to learn 
through the many ably-written Urdu books by devout Mussdmans 
what Mussalmans think of the Koran and the Prophet, and for 
Mussalmans to learn through equally well-written Hindi books by 
devout Hindus what Hindus think of the Gita and Krishna than 
that the respective parties should learn all the bad things that 
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might have been said about their respective religious books and 
their inspirers through their ignorant or fanatical detractors? 

Young India, 14-7-1927 


146. LIMITATIONS OF SATYAGRAHA 

An innocent paragraph, occurring in a letter* in reply to one 
covering other subjects, has led to what I venture to call a 
thoughtless misrepresentation of satyagraha and its author. The 
paragraph is part of a private letter written in Gujarati to Mr. 
Bharucha. It is no thesis on satyagraha, and like every letter it 
contains many things understood between the writer of the ori- 
ginal letter and that of the reply. It was not meant for publi- 
cation. But when Mr. Bharucha telegraphed asking for permission 
to publish the paragraph, I had no hesitation in wiring permission. 
It appears from the newspaper report before me that the speakers 
at the Nagpur meeting suggested that I should have explained at 
the time the Nagpur Satyagraha was laimched out what I have 
explained in my letter to Mr. Bharucha. I must dissent from 
the view. Had Mr. Awari not ascribed to me endorsement of his 
campaign, I should not even have written the article I did in 
repudiation. Where I cannot help, it is my rule not to hinder 
by any unnecessary or uncalled for interference on my part. In- 
stead, therefore, of giving an exhaustive opinion on what I then 
knew of Nagpur Satyagraha, I confined myself to a repudiation 
^d an opinion on the general atmosphere of violence prevalent 
in the country. And I cannot help saying that it was an unlawful 
use to make of my private letter for suspending Nagpur Satyagraha, 
if those who were permitted to see the letter did not accept the 
reasoning contained in it. Moreover, when they decided to make 
public use of the letter, they owed it to me to have made clear 
to them the points which they could not understand, or which 
appeared to them to be inconsistent with my previous writings. 
They owed it to the enthusiastic young men in Nagpur neither 
to damp their zeal nor to disconcert them by hurling in their midst 
an opinion which the receivers did not understand and did not 
accept. For myself I do not consider it to be any part of my 
duty to eatress an opinion upon the many insane things that are 
going on in this country, for I am humble enough to recognize 
that what may appear to me to be insane need not appear so to 

* Vide ‘Xetter to B. F. Bharucha”, before 2-7-1927. 
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those who axe doing those acts, and may even be in reality an 
epitome of wisdom. Though, therefore, things are being done in 
the name of satyagraha in several places, I have not felt called 
upon to say one word about them. And I do suggest to the 
young men in Nagpur and to all concerned that they are not in 
any way bound to receive the permission of the Congress to offer 
satyagraha or any other resistance to any unjust act so long as 
they do not use the Congress name. And if they are really of 
opinion that the Nagpur Satyagraha was justified, that it was 
really satyagraha, it would amount to a desertion on the part 
of their commander and other comrades in jail not to imme- 
diately re-embark upon their campaign, unless they think with me 
that what they thought was satyagraha was not so in fact. 

Having cleared the ground so far, let me now try to remove 
the confusion that the well-meaning friends who have under- 
taken to criticize the letter in question have created about satya- 
graha. I do maintain that the Arms Act could not be broken in 
terms of satyagraha in the way it was in Nagpur. Let it be re- 
membered that the bone of contention between the “Republican 
Army” of Nagpur and the Government was not the Arms Act but 
the unjust and lawless detention of many patriotic young Bengalis. 
It was in every way wrong, therefore, to select the Arms Act for 
civil disobedience. Several speakers have read into my letter a 
meaning which I hold it does not bear and was never intended to 
bear. As long ago as 1917 or 1918, I seiid that amongst the many 
black deeds of the Government, disarmament was the blackest. 
And out-and-out believer in non-violence though I am, I hold that 
it is the right of any Indian who wishes to bear arms to do so under 
lawful permission. I do submit that an Arms Act is now and 
will ever be a necessity of good government. I do not believe in 
the inherent right of every citizen to possess as many arms as he 
chooses without a licence. On the contrary, I hold it to be abso- 
lutely necessary for good government that the State should have 
the authority to prohibit the holding of arms except under prescri- 
bed conditions. I can also conceive the possibility of satyagraha 
being offered against an unjust Arms Act or its unjust administra- 
tion, as I can justify satyagraiia against an unjust Act for preven- 
ting thefts or other crimes. But I do maintain that just as satya- 
graha cannot be offered against an unjust Grimes Act by com- 
mitting the specific crimes, so can satyagraha not be offered 
against an unjust Arms Act by carrying arms. 

Let us also appreciate the distinction between satyagraha and 
civil disobedience. All civil disobedience is a part or branch of 
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satyagraha, but all satyagraha is not civil disobedience. And 
seeing that the Nagpur friends have suspended what they were 
pieced to call satyagraha or civil disobedience, let me suggest for 
their information and that of others how satyagraha can be legi- 
timately offered with reference to the Bengal detenus. If they will 
^ot be angry with me or laugh at me, let me commence by saying 
that they can offer satyagraha by developing the power of the 
people through khadi, and through khadi achieving boycott of 
oreign cloth. They can offer satyagraha by becoming precursors of 
Hmdu-Muslim unity, by allowing their heads to be broken when- 
ever there is a quarrel between the two, and whilst there is no 
active quarrel in their parts by performing silent acts of service 
to those of the opposite faith to theirs. If such constructive me- 
thods are too flat for them, and if they will be satisfied by no- 
thmg less than civil disobedience in spite of the violence of 
thought, word and deed raging round us, I suggest the following 
prescription of individual civil disobedience, which even one man 
can offer, not indeed in the hope of securing immediate release of 
etenus, but certainly in the hope of the individual sacrifice ulti- 
mately eventuating in such release. Let a batch, or only one per- 
son, say from Nagpur, march on foot to the Government House 
m Calcutta, and if a march is irksome or impossible then let him, 
her,^ or them beg enough money for train fare from friends, and 
having reached Calcutta let only one satyagrahi march to the 
Government House and walk on to the point where he or she is 
stopped. There let him or her stop and demand the release of 
detenus or his or her own arrest. To preserve intact the civil 
nature of this disobedience the satyagrahi must be wholly im- 
^med, and in spite of insults, kicks or worse must meekly stand 
the ground, and be arrested without the slightest opposition. He 
may carry his own food in his pocket, a bottleful of water, take his 
Gita, the Koran, the Bible, the Zend Avesta or the Granth Sahib, 
as the case may be, and his takli^ If there are many such real 
satyagrahis, they will certainly transform the atmosphere in an 
immensely short time, even as one gentle shower transforms the 
plains of India^ into a beautiful green carpet in one single day. 

The question will legitimately be asked, Tf you really mean 
what you say, why don^t you take the lead, never mind whether 
anyone follows you or not?’ My answer is: I do not regard myself 
as pure enough to undertake such a heroic mission. I am trying 
every moment of my life to attain the requisite purity of thought, 
word and d6ed. As it is, I confess that I am swayed by many pas- 
sions. Anger wells up in my breast when I see or hear about what 
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I consider to be misdeeds. All I can humbly claim for myself is 
that I can keep these passions and moods under fair subjection, 
and prevent them from gaining mastery over me. But the standard 
of purity that I want for any such heroic measure is not to 
have such passions at all and yet to hate the wrong. When I 
feel that I have become incapable even of thinking evil, and 
I hold it to be possible for every God-fearing man to attain that 
state, I shall wait for no man’s advice, and even at the risk of 
being called the maddest of men, I shall not hesitate to knock 
at the Viceregal gate or go wherever God leads me, and de- 
mand what is due to this country which is being ground to 
dust today. 

Meanwhile let no man mock at satyagraha. Let no man 
parody it. If it is at all possible, leave satyagraha alone, and the 
whole field is open for unchecked action. On a chartless sea in 
which there is no lighthouse a captain dares whither he wills. But 
a captain who knowing the existence of a lighthouse and its posi- 
tion, sails anyhow, or takes no precaution for knowing the light- 
house from deceiving stars, will be considered unfit for his post. 
If the reader can bear with me, let him understand that I r.lai'm 
to be the keeper of the lighthouse called satyagraha in the other- 
wise chartless sea of Indian politics. And, therefore, it is that I 
have suggested that those who make for satyagraha will do well 
to go to its keeper. But I know that I have no patent rights in 
satyagraha. I can, therefore, merely rely upon the indulgence of 
fellow-workers for recognition of my ofiBce. 

Toung India, 14-7-1927 


147. THE GOOSE AND THE GANDER 

TO THE EDITOR, “yODNO INDIA.’’ 

DEAR SIR, 

You ajQ&rm that swaraj is impossible without the removal of un- 
touchability, even as it is impossible without Hindu-Muslim unity, I 
would link up the two impossibilities and say that Hindu-Muslim unity is 
impossible without the removal of untouchability — ^in other words, that 
Hindu-Muslim unity is impossible without Hindu unity. I hope you 
grant this proposition. Andrews is one of those who seem to have 
realised the truth of it. 

But be that as it may, allow me to point out one little difficulty 
in your otherwise most helpful ardde entitled **Our Shame’* in which 
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you so generously notice my letter to you printed in the same issue 
(June 30th). If, because Hindu-Muslim unity is necessary for swaraj, spe- 
cial political provision is 'to be made for the Mussalmana, as was done 
by you in your scheme^ published in Tow^g India for 19-2-1925 or as is 
done in the latest communal Pact, viz., that of the A.I.G.C. which, be 
it noted, puiports to be a general communal settlement, and not merely 
a Hindu-Muslim arrangement as you tbinlr — then why leave the suppres- 
sed class in the cold, when you grant that its unity with the rest of the 
nation is as necessary for swaraj as Hindu-Muslim unity? We leave the 
woes of owe child- widows out of these schemes and pacts, because (1) these 
widows are not a community, (2) there is legislation to help them, and (3) 
most of us (rightly or wrongly) do not look upon the amelioration of 
their condition as the sine qua non of swaraj. If legal enactments are use- 
less for Touchable-Untouchable unity, they must be equally so for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. But what do we find in actual practice? In the name of 
swaraj and Hindu-Muslim unity, the needs (real or supposed) of the 
most clamant but not the most needy co mmuni ty alone are attended to 
in our Acts, Pacts and Schemes. And that is excused on the plea that 
special provision for any community is a necessary evil. 

Well, I say, if special provision is a necessary evil, tolerate it where it 
is most necessary, i.e., in the case of the suppressed class, who, as you 
have already recognized, have a much stronger case for special treatment 
than the Mussalmans, — and not merely where it is most vociferously 
demanded, as in the case of our Islamic countrymen. If communal re- 
presentation is to be allowed in some form or other, in spite of its 
known evils, then allow it in all cases impartially, even at the risk of 
a reductio ad absurdum. Else mention no community at all in your scheme, 
but let equal opportunities for all citizens (and not communities), alike 
in the matter of education, the public services, and representation on 
elective bodies, be the guiding inviolable principle of your constitution. 

I hope you will advise our Congress Executive to guide them- 
selves along either of these two ways, the only logical ways as they appear 
to a humble student of and worker for his nation. For ourselves there is 
no question which of the two we would prefer. Have you not, at my 
instance, committed yourself to the latter, which I may call the Rational 
Nationalist way, in Tomg India for 20-8-1925, p. 292?^ You have, and 
therefore I pray that you advise the Congress Committee who are charged 
with the drafting of a constitution for the future government of this coun- 
try, and who have made a public appeal for suggestions towards it, 
not to go in for any unhealthy compromise between the oil and water of 


* Vide Vol. XX\H, pp. 160-3. 

2 Vide Vol. XXVIII, pp. 93-4. 



